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The miniatures of the Ellesmere manuscript have been somewhat 
neglected. As illuminations they are rich in color; their value as 
social documents is large. But neither the decorative nor the social 
values are emphasized in this paper. To the dating of the manu- 
script it offers nothing new. On the two artists its suggestions are 
brief. It concerns itself mainly with the pictures as characteriza- 
tions of Chaucer’s pilgrims. The characterizations follow seriatim 


accompanied by halftones of the figures as they stand in the Fac- 
simile of the Ellesmere published by the Manchester University 
Press in 1911.2, For the study other pictures were examined, par- 
ticularly the cuts by Mr. Hooper*® and the process engravings 
printed in the volumes of the Chaucer Society. 


1**These colored figures in the Ellesmere MS have evidently been drawn by 
two different persons. The little pieces of ground on which the latter places 
his figures mark the work done by him. His drawing is not so good as the 
first hand’s; and his colors are badly ground and of poor quality.’’— W. H. 
Hooper, Chaucer Society, 96, Appendix 3. 

The second hand paints Chaucer and the five succeeding figures of Monk, 
Nun’s Priest, Second Nun, Canon’s Yeoman, and Manciple. He makes one 
good horse, Chaucer’s; the others lack character. The General Prologue gave 
him costume for the Monk; for the dress of the other five he found in the text 
a few hints — almost nothing explicit. His faces show likenesses in modelling. 

2‘«That markings have been omitted is shown by the absence of the second 
sketch of the Knight (a very poor one) and of the directions for the drawing, 
say, of the Canon’s Yeoman.’’ — Athenaeum, August 19, 1911, p. 211. Omis- 
sion is to be regretted. The process engraving in the Chaucer Society shows 
the word yeman to the right of that miniature. Such a word fixes the place 
of the figure; it will often be covered up by the picture. The Facsimile is 
described in its own Introduction, and in Athenaeum, 1911, II, pp. 178, 210. 

3 *“Mr. W. H. Hooper, the well-known engraver tells me: ‘It is many years 
since I did the work, which was wrought under many difficulties —a bad light 
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In the Ellesmere all the story tellers except the Miller stand in 
the outer margin. A rule that each figure face the opening of his 
tale allows latitude of a few lines. If an adequate niche stood 
open against the great capital it received the rider. Nine are thus 
lodged — not all commodiously ; in general they are small figures. 
No adequate stall had been prepared for any other. The remaining 
fourteen face the text from the side opposite the border finding a 
niche effect against the lines displaced by the great capital. To the 
second artist — assuming him to be but one * — the border afforded 
only one niche — a large one —for his Chaucer. In general the 
figures crowd in toward border or text. Naturally size varies with 
space; the halftones give accurate dimensions — to group the pic- 
tures may throw false emphasis on the larger ones. 

The Knight with right hand in narrative gesture rides in a short 
gown of dark material ornamented on the breast with gilt and red. 
The bag sleeves end in close fitting red cuffs; the hands are in fin- 
gerless gloves. Something like a roundlet, a development of the 
chaperon, serves for hat. Gilt marks all the Knight’s accoutre- 
ments. A dagger with gilded hilt hangs in the red sheath capped 
with gilt; from the gilded stirrup droops the long pliable toe of his 
black shoe ; his gilt spur is indefinite as to rowel. The peytrel and 
the crupper which includes a breech-strap are bossed and tagged 
with gilt; gilt, too, are the cheek-bars and the bosses of the bridle. 
The bit is plainly not a curb. The powerful horse is shod all 
round with shoes notched on the under surface. He exhibits spirit 
and eagerness ; his manageability brings out the easy horsemanship 
of the Knight.° 

Since each pilgrim would set out from home on horseback Chau- 
cer describes some provincial outfits. Our artist observes like cau- 
tion. From the backwoods the Miller jogs in barebacked on a 
sour-tempered plug in a hackamore of rope.® One guesses his 
for one; but I did my best to make it accurate as far as its condition per- 
mitted. My instructions were to make the drawing good in such places as 
time and handling had damaged the work. All the figures are drawn on the 
margin, so they have suffered the more; the red used was a lead preparation, 
which had changed to a metallic black, and other colors had turned because 
of the white used for body being also a lead color.’ ’? — Spielmann, Portraits 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

4 As always in this paper. Two men may work on one miniature; and back 
of them may stand a master — the source of ideas and design. 
5**The brand on the horse’s hip—M,? for Miles—is in ink, and prob- 


ably by a later hand.’’ — Note under Hooper’s cut of the Knight. 
6 The paint about the horse’s head has suffered. 
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mount to be the mill horse with tail trimmed and mane freshly 
roached for fashionable society. Resentment is written all over 
this creature even in the treadmill walk. Is it the bagpipe—a 
horse has sensitive ears? For this sullen mount no deacon would 
trade a scrub calf. 

Black shoes, green hose, heavy drab gown, and large blue hood 
clothe the Miller. By what right does he wear the enormous sword 
and the little buckler? Is it a holiday get-up for riding over Lon- 
don Bridge? Or is it against the perils of the road? 

The Miller’s horsemanship is not at fault; with the bulky pipes 
in his arms no rider could avoid an awkward pose. To Chaucer’s 
description of the Miller’s bestial face our artist has failed of com- 
plete justice, — that would tax the powers of a Hogarth, — but he 
has surely remembered the mouth-and-furnace image. He is mind- 
ful, too, of the thumbs; he has gilded them both.’ 

Of the Reeve’s whim of riding hindmost the dappled pony ap- 
pears a little impatient. It arches its neck and tosses a well- 
groomed head and pushes on against the jointed bit. Saddle, 
breaststrap, and bridle are simple; the spur is small and sharp; 
the broadsword outdoes the Miller’s. 

The face of the Reeve is thin, sour, sardonic, — the mouth sneer- 
ing. In the miniature emphasis falls on thin shank and white hair, 
for the great red hood is banked away from the neck, and the long 
blue surcoat is tucked up far enough to show no bulge of calf with- 
in the red hose. The costumer reserves one significant touch for 
the Reeve — the keys at his girdle. 

To the total effect of the company the Cook adds a striking note 
of the farcical and the vulgar. Our artist first interprets this in 
terms of costume: short red jacket, white apron, legs bare of hose, 
visible underwear,* split shoe, protrusive toes. The dirty bandage 
and the sores on the shin obtrude indelicately.* In keeping with all 
this shamelessness is the face — the countenance of a loose-lipped, 
uncurried thug. 

On a horse shod all round with the curious notched shoes the 
Cook without spur or crupper straddles over a pad and surcingle. 
It is not horsemanship that keeps his hands from the reins. The 


7To this day for fineness of flour the ball of the thumb is the last test. 

® The Cook wears breeches, as drawers were then called, but no hose. 

9It was not by accident in the Prologue that Chaucer thrust a criticism of 
the sore into the list of toothsome dishes; he there gave the reader the shock 
of disgust produced by the rascal’s presence. 
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right brandishes a professional tool, the three-pronged flesh-hook, — 
that iron so often pictured in the hands of devils tormenting roast- 
ing souls; the left is busy helping out the speaker’s drunken hat-in- 
hand volubility. Meanwhile that best judge of a rider, the horse, 
looks round reproachfully to see why this drunken fool weaves 
about, sticking now heel, now knee, meaninglessly into his sides. 
The illuminator has not boggled the expression of the horse. 

The miniaturist of the Cook was mindful of the rider’s fall; and 
he has not forgotten the Cook’s drunken wrath in the dramatic 
pose of the Manciple. The Manciple’s white girdie carries a red 
pouch from which he has just taken a bottle of wine — the bargain- 
sweetener. The Cook is the object of his attentions: he masters his 
irritation and the disgust of his refined senses, and seeks reconcilia- 
tion with that greasy rascal through the old peace maker. His 
horse will none of the Cook’s company, shies off. 

In dress the Manciple is stylish. The wide-sleeved blue gown 
lined with red, the white collar and cuffs, the red hose and black 
shoes are up-to-date for travel. Finer still is the flat red cap over 
the abundant curls so carefully pressed and combed. The mustache 
and forked beard are trim, almost dandified. The full oval face 
expresses shrewdness; the eyes are secretive. In the Manciple’s 
guile there will be no crudity. 

With the refinement of his garb and toilet his hired outfit is not 
quite in keeping. His saddle is respectable but lacks peytrel and 
crupper: his spur will get notice from horse and company ; the end 
of the shank has been beaten out into enormous sawtooth points. 

The Man of Law’s horse, a tractable dun with white spot in fore- 
head, carries a respectable outfit. A curious noseband encircles 
both jaws. Stirrup strap, peytrel, and bridle are studded with 
white. There is no crupper. The saddle has flat skirts, but no 
horn, no cantle. It looks like an old form of the English hunting 
saddle — not the only one in these miniatures. 

The Sergeant’s ‘‘medlee cote’’ shows parti-color, half-red, half- 
blue with red and white barring; a narrow width of green ends the 
skirt below the white trimming. Cape and sleevefold are edged 
with white. The sleeves are unfellowed among the pilgrims: from 
the elbow down the bag sleeve is halved —the lower half tight 
fitting, the upper falling curtain-wise around it. Notable is the 
absence of the girdle ‘‘with barres smale.’’ The artist may 
have felt implied omissions in ‘‘Of his array telle I no lenger tale,’’ 
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for he pictures a white coif under the white hood.’® Red hose and 
easy black shoes complete the costume. 

The face is jJudge-like; the figure has poise and control. With 
‘“slick heels’’ the Sergeant jogs unconcernedly Canterburyward. 

In the figure of the Wife of Bath there is nowhere a suggestion of 
the apologetic. Obtrusive, aggressive, high-colored, she bestrides 
her well-combed ambling sorrel. Gilt is the dominant note in her 
decorations. Stirrup and cheekbars and bosses are gilt, as are her 
cuffs and her girdle. A net of golden thread or golden wire con- 
fines her hair. Her close-fitting red gown is hidden below the 
hips in the protecting blue footmantle. The strings of her man- 
nish black hat cross through a loop on her breast. 

Some details of her trappings deserve notice. Her riding whip 
may have metal tips on its divided lash. The angle between the 
cheekbars shows the bit to be jointed. From the position of the 
visible girth one might infer double rigging for the saddle. The 
spur is of moderate size, white, with a five-pointed rowel. 

This woman knows how to ride. She leans slightly forward in 
the saddle, adjusting herself unconsciously to the motions of the 
horse. She can preach as unconcernedly from the back of her side- 
wheeler as from a chair by the fireplace. Her horse recognizes a 
mastering hand; in look, in motion, he expresses amiability, obedi- 
ence, and training. 

In the Friar the artist achieves strong individuality with few 
and simple effects. The lack of a saddle, the mood of horse and 
rider, the quarterstaff for his favorite sport —these are telling 
strokes. 

There is no spur, no stirrup: from the breaststrap we infer pad 
and sureingle. Out of drawing as the small horse is he seems a 
gentle plodder; eye, ear, and gait express willingness. On his 
back lolls our plausible Friar with the air of a modern drummer 
concentrating on his listeners and relishing the visible effects of 
his story. 

For the garb of the Summoner Chaucer mentions only garland 
and mock buckler. The loaf is the horseplay of a village cut-up; 
the flowery crown, the ribaldry of a summoner on pilgrimage. 
Hood or hat is none. Red hose, short blue jacket, and white collar 
belong to the ordinary dress of the day. Our artist has attempted 


10 “¢ He wears the characteristick distinction of a Sergeant, . . . . the coif.’’ 
— Todd, Illustrations, p. 245. 
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perspective in showing both feet of the rider. The letter of sum- 
mons is characteristic; the conspicuous broadsword is half brag- 
gadocio."* 

White marks the edges of the simple riding pad and studs every 
visible strap. The bridle lacks noseband and front band: the small 
spur shows five moderately fine points. 

The Summoner’s fire-red face is heavy featured and something 
savage. His eyes are wide apart, and though contracted, stare. 
He knows the seamy side of parish life and believes therein. Rev- 
erence and sympathy are foreign to this face. For such sentimen- 
tality the Summoner would feel contempt. 

This fellow is much on horseback about his bounds ‘‘to reysen up 
a rente.’’ Mount and riding whip are doubtless his own. The 
head of the horse is crowded between two lines of text; when ex- 
tricated, as in Hooper’s cut, the beast has the air of stepping 
aimlessly, as if used to nibbling along the road. 

In bringing out personality in the pilgrims the illuminator gives 
each a horse distinctive in character and pose. No two sets of 
trappings are alike, no two spurs. Nor is this diversity mere 
artist whim: the handmade spur was not standardized; it ex- 
pressed the painstaking individuality of the maker. 

Our Clerk may ride some ‘‘Hobson’s choice.’’ The thin mane 
and tail, the poise of head and ear declare its weakness, its unwill- 
ingness to move. This crowbait stands with feet braced out to 
keep from falling over; it is thoroughly aware that no hand is on 
the rein. 

The bridle leather is red without ornament; the bit is a curb 
with a bar joining the shanks; the throatlatch runs into the white 
boss at the junction of headband with headstall. The necessary 
spur is fitted with a small rowel in the form of a star. One mar- 
vels at seeing no stirrup, surcingle, breaststrap or crupper attached 
to the cushion which saves the rider from being halved by the 
brute’s vertebrae. 

The Clerk’s long violet gown has edging of white for hood, cape, 
and skirt; white, too, are the cuffs; skulleap and hose are red; the 
low shoes are black and broad of toe. High color marks a signi- 
ficant feature: red and blue for the books under arm, red for the 
book in the right hand. 

11 Why are Miller, Reeve, and Summoner the only persons pictured with 


— We are told that the Yeoman wears a sword; but we have no picture 
of him. 
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The Clerk may care about his own comfort but he has hired a 
laughable, a torturing outfit for this journey. He must be un- 
skilled in such practical matters. His eyes are straightforward, 
his face fine and serious and self forgetful, with just a hint of 
hollowness of cheek. His pose reveals the complete absorption of 
a man who does not care to read the clock. 

The Merchant’s ‘‘mottelee’’ is of blue and white flowers on a red 
ground. Its wide bag sleeves end in snug blue cuffs; blue is the 
collar, blue also the cloth which appears in the division of the skirt. 
The gown appears to be laced down the front and bound in at the 
waist with a narrow girdle. The ‘‘Flaundrish bever hat’’ (or is it 
a cap?) has a roll brim and a high narrowing crown. The black 
boot ends in a long soft toe ; its outside lacing is neat, close and trim. 

It is not clear whether the Merchant’s saddle is double-rigged or 
has one wide girth. There is breaststrap but no crupper: all the 
leathers are studded with white. The bridle lacks noseband and 
front-band ; its throatlatch rises almost to the top of the headstall. 
The bit is of one piece, probably a curb. The five-pointed rowel 
against which the galloping horse flings out his head in protest is 
a cruel spur.’? 

Our artist is faithful to the forked beard and to the ‘‘hye’’ pose 
in challenging eye and proudly stiff backbone. 

High color marks the fashionable dress of the Squire. His white 
shoe ends in a long soft point; his white hose may be ermined; his 
short green cloak is a meadow embrvidered with red and white 
flowers; at the neck a white collar rises from within. The cloak 
collar itself has an ornamental rope, probably jewelled. His gir- 
dle is like the collar, but carries pendants tipped with bells. The 
white flower device in the tall blue cap is embroidered, perhaps 
with jewels, too. 

The gilt-bordered saddle rises in the back like a war saddle and 
is provided with leather skirts to protect clothing from the sweat 
of the horse. The triangular stirrup fits close; the shank of the 
gilt spur is long, the rowel large with eight slender points. Bridle, 
arsoun, and peytrel are bossed and tagged in white and gilt. 

Here is grace and skill on the back of a spirited curvetter. The 
flying sleeves and straps are expressive of speed. Abundant curls 


12 The pose of the horse is, to be sure, adjusted to the foliage of the bor- 
der; but the painter has put in the horse’s mood. Another steed —the Man 
of Law’s — goes stringhalt over a troublesome branch. 
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cover the ears of the Squire: his features are fine, his face ardent 
with the joy of the sport. 

The Franklin is mounted on a well-broken easy stepper. His 
saddle is rigged with double girth and breaststrap but lacks crup- 
per. All the trappings are of black leather with a few white bosses 
for ornament. Notably long is the shank of the cheekbar. 

To the Franklin’s white beard the illustrator is faithful; but he 
supplies details not listed in Chaucer’s condensed description. 
Above the abundant white hair he sets a blue hat with a rolling 
brim. There must be a gown: it is parti-red-and-blue with white 
barrings running full circle, and collar and cuffs of fur. The boot 
is black, the spur indistinct.'* The white purse is conspicuous; the 
‘fanlas’’ would hang out of sight on the left of the figure. Florid 
countenance, straightforward eye, good horsemanship, age with 
unbroken strength, with these our artist took some pains in his 
interpretation of the Franklin. 

The Physician rides ungirdled in a blood-red gown with green 
cuffs; his cape and hood are slate-blue trimmed with white. Red 
hose and low black shoe complete his costume. Breaststrap and 
stirrup, double girth and saddle skirt, all without ornament, stand 
for the trappings. The black leather bridle lacks throatlatch as 
well as noseband ; the spur wheel shows five long slender teeth. 

That the green flask should occupy the hands of a doctor on 
horseback is out of place; it is introduced by the artist as a pro- 
fessional object by way of characterization. This was a common 
practice among illustrators: our illuminator shows us beads, books, 
hounds, quarterstaff, flask, penner, fleshhook, cross, letter, bagpipe, 
keys, purse, coif, girdle with bells. 

The Doctor’s face expresses concentration — the look of pride in 
accuracy of judgment. His horse walks cautiously with a sense 
that no hand is on the rein; he dislikes responsibility and hopes 
instantly for the touch which will show the master’s will. 

The Pardoner is clothed in a loose red gown without girdle, blue 
hose, soft black shoe, and peaked red cap. The vernicle, the male, 
the latten cross set with large showy stones are professional and 
characteristic tokens. The chin is weak, retreating. As in Chau- 
cer’s description long, thin, yellow tresses overspread his should- 
ers, and the pop eyes stare out of his beardless countenance. 

His trappings show individuality. The spur-shank is jointed at 


13 Hooper in the cuts for the Chaucer Societ' represents the spur as a five- 
pointed rowel of moderate size. 
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the heel ; the bridle is a simple headstall with a very long cheekbar ; 
the saddle is double-rigged without breaststrap or crupper. Ap- 
parently black sweat-leathers run down to the stirrup. 

The horse’s gait is nondescript, its disposition long-suffering ; 
on it a rider might carry any kind of bundle. 

In the figure of the Shipman the artist touches lightly the 
comedial traits of the unskillful rider. The sailor may have 
laughed at lubbers afloat; he now bestrides a sleepy, draggle-tail 
carthorse. The heavy-footed brute lurches ponderously to port 
and starboard; the rider keeps tight line and stiff backbone. 

From the stirrup a simple saddle is inferred; it lacks a erupper. 
Small white bosses decorate the black breaststrap and bridle. The 
long cheekbar takes the form of a cross; the spur is small, five- 
pointed. The seaman’s dark ‘‘falding’’ gown is of knee length. 
He wears white collar and cuffs, black hose, black shoe banded 
white at the top, and a headgear no longer clearly defined in form 
and color..* <A red baldrie for the red-hilted dagger completes 
his outfit. 

The painting shows a bold, independent, dominating speaker ; 
the pose may be that of the patriot rebuking the ‘‘le!ler.’’ 

The horse of the Prioress is gentle and willing — a creature with 
dependable nerves — unshod, a steady walker. A light touch is 
enough for the reins. Crupper and breaststrap imply a saddle; 
the bridle lacks noseband and throatlatch. Ten white rosettes or- 
nament the visible trappings of black leathes —one marks the 
joining of rein and cheekbar. 

Saunders notes the dress of the Prioress as Benedictine — black 
cloak and hood over white tunic and headdress. Red coral beads 
hang from the left wrist. The woman’s face expresses suffering 
and pity, the emotional accompaniment to her story of the child 
martyr.’® 

Individuality marks the poet’s outfit. There is mottled leather- 
work,’® a saddle blanket with notched border and perforations. 
The saddle has a low fork and a eantle fitting round behind the 
hips; it is anchored fore and aft by peytrel and arsoun, the latter 
"14 Todd, Illustrations, p. 254. ‘‘He wears a furred cap of a dark or dirty 
crimson color.’’ 

15 The Prioress, contrary to modern custom, sits on the off side: this is the 
illuminator’s solution of his problem. The niche is ready; he wants a full 
length figure to face the border. 


16 Todd, Illustrations, p. 269. ‘‘The trappings of his pony are partially 
gilt.’? 
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with single hip strap and double pendants. The bridle is plain, 
the bit no curb, and there is a hitch rein. The spur, too, is indi- 
vidual, — its wheel a large sawtooth star which seems immovable 
in the shank. 

A horseman would take to Chaucer’s palfrey as an up-and-com- 
ing easy goer. The reins are not in the bridle hand; perhaps the 
illuminator’s problem is simplified by giving the farther hand the 
gesture. The loop formed by the loose end of Chaucer’s belt has 
been variously misunderstood. 

The girdle is a distinctive feature — this its sole occurrence in 
Chaucer portraits. Six other portraits, among them the Occleve, 
repeat the penner, the fastening of the gown, the exact folds of the 
headdress as we have them in the Ellesmere. Tradition or fact — 
that record begins only a few years after the death of Chaucer. 

The second artist was good at inventing costumes — he had to be 
— the text was silent. Where, one may ask, did he get his notions 
for the dress of the poet? He is in the tradition. It is the custom 
to assume derivation from the Occleve, the only portrait accepted 
as authentic. The assumption is easy, validity another matter.’’ 
Indeed, the Ellesmere may be the earlier picture. 

Spielmann in The Portraits of Geoffrey Chaucer hazarded the 
theory that since the full-length portraits show ‘‘a bigly made 
man with the legs of a dwarf’’ Chaucer may have been crippled, 
deformed. Koch, Englische Studien, vol. 30, pp. 449-50, in re- 
viewing Spielmann’s book asked how the soldier and servitor could 
possibly have been a cripple. And further with respect to the 
Ellesmere miniature: ‘‘Indes wiire ein andere cinwand mdglich, 
nimlich: da der obere teil des bildes im ganzen ausgefiirht ist als 
der untere, so kénnten sehr wohl das pferd und die zuthaten des 
reiters erst eine spdtere hinzufiigung sein, um Chaucer mit dem 
iibrigen pilgern gleichmiissig darzustellen.’’ A shrewd guess: but 
the disproportion is largely in the upper half of the picture. 

In little figures faults are hidden, in large ones, obvious. If we 
disregard the ‘‘houndes’’ of the Monk the Chaucer stands first in 
height and width among the miniatures. Its obvious distortion is 
not personal — as in dwarfish hands and arms, the nearer one the 
smaller. The artist found troubles awaiting him in ambush. 

The order of work on the page is text, border, picture. The 
size, the proportions, the pose of a figure must be adjusted to an 
existing niche with its sprays of foliage. Friar and Man of Law 


17 If the publisher kept a sketch of Chaucer the business might be simple. 
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are painted for small frames; in Chaucer’s niche the head of either 
would come under the knot of foliage. But the second artist draws 
larger figures. Of his six pilgrims Chaucer alone stands in a 
niche; and in his plan for the painting this largest of all niches 
will not suffice. He wants Chaucer’s head as high as the knot of 
foliage, and he paints it there, larger than any other head. 

The whole lower half of the picture including a well-drawn horse 
is fairly self-consistent. In that limited stall the artist uses all his 
space — his horse crowds margin and border. Chaucer’s head is 
too large for all the rest of the picture: the trunk is the mischief — 
the artist bridges downward with it in diminishing scale from 
shoulder to waist. The waist fits the legs; the shoulders will do to 
support the neck — the artist masks its thickness with gown and 
hood; the neck belongs to the head —a head in itself finely mod- 
elled, no feature out of proportion. It had occurred to me even 
before reading Koch that, contrary to modern practice, the head 
was drawn first and the rest of the figure adjusted. 

Like Beauneveu our second artist was particular about his 
heads. All six of them show common excellences in modelling and 
expression ; all are disproportionately large. One quality sets the 
Chaucer apart. The faces of the other five are done with some 
freedom ; that of Chaucer shows restriction and exactness as if the 
painter were faithful to a copy or a memory. 

Paint the head large — model it with care, adjust the ‘body — 
such motives work distortion whether one or three hands shape the 
picture. Space and foliage will limit proportions: is not this the 
ease for the Chaucer? This whole miniature may well be the 
work of one hand. 

For the artist has taken pains — he has done what he tried to do. 
This picture is distinguished by clearness of outline not alone of 
the poet, but in the trim geometry of the blossoming meadow, — 
the other meadows have no flowers, — the formal correctness of the 
horse, the lines for muscles and mane. This work is clean-cut — 
it has all the air of a true portrait, as the figure of the Squire has 
not.“ The head and face are finely drawn, the texture of the 
beard is notably superior; we could not trade beards between 
Chaucer and the Knight without dislocation of tone and style in the 
pictures. 

18 ‘* The Chaucer portrait while it owes some of its quality to the poor sur- 


face of the page on which it is painted has more of the air of reality than the 
Hoccleve one.’’ — Athenaeum, August 19, 1911, p. 211. 
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This portrait shows resemblances to the Occleve ; but it also shows 
differences. Much of Furnivall’s interpretation of the Occleve *°— 
largely a tribute to the poet — will not apply here. In size the 
head agrees fairly with the Occleve but not in effect. Here the 
head is broader in proportion; the mouth is not hidden, the yel- 
low beard is only partly white; this is a younger man. In face 
and mood this is no teller of beads but a jolly pilgrim, off ‘‘to talen 
and to pleye.’’ The pose in the Ellesmere answers the niche: the 
figure must face the text; and, as is natural to a rider, the poet’s 
head is inclined a little forward. 

For his other Pilgrims this painter collected and organized hints 
from the Links and the Tales with the descriptions of the General 
Prologue. What should we expect for his miniature of the poet — 
unless he has swapped methods — but the best sources? Here is 
the curious care, the air of verisimilitude, the traditional costume, 
surely no fancy. Conjecture, moreover, assigns the painting to a 
date when the face of Chaucer might be well remembered. 

Our Monk is all in black — supple, foot-form boots, wide hat, 
and wide-sleeved gown. ‘The wristbands of gray fur are lacking; 
notably absent, too, is that curiously wrought golden pin, for one 
hand governs loose folds of the hood. 

The Monk’s face *° shows concentration, doubtless on the trag- 
edies so wearying in tone, tempo, and theme. His preoccupation, 
his easy pose mark a rider whose management is subconscious; this 
is no greenhorn in the saddle. His nervous racer knows the mas- 
ter’s hand — is bridlewise and obedient. 

A profusion of gilt or golden bells and bosses decorates all the 
leather-work. The crupper, though lacking hip strap, carries three 
long pendants; the cheekbar runs out into a long shank. Indi- 
vidual is the spur with its dozen short fine teeth. The greyhounds 
wear blue collars with buckles and swivel-rings of gold. 


19‘*The face is wise and tender, full of a sweet and kindly sadness at first 
sight, but with much bonhommie in it on a further look, and with deepest, far- 
looking, grey eyes. Not the face of an old man, a totterer, but of one with 
work in yet, looking kindly, though seriously, out on the world before him. 
Unluckily the parted grey mustache, and the vermillion above and below the 
lips, render it difficult to catch the expression of the mouth; but the lips 
seem parted as if to speak. Two tufts of white beard are on the chin; and a 
fringe of white hair shows from under the black hood. One feels one would 
like to go to such a man when one was in trouble, and hear his wise and gentle 
speech.’’ — Furnivall: Trial Forewords, p. 93. 

20**In the manuscript the face of our Monk is a little injured.’’ — Todd, 
Illustrations, p. 239. 
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For the costume of the Nun’s Priest our illustrator’s fancy sup- 
plies a red gown so long that it hides all but the toe of the white 
shoe. A girdle is indicated by the wrinkle about the waist; collar 
and cuffs are white. The red cap is topped by a button or knot of 
the same color; the blue hood ends in a long liripipe. 

The trappings are of wide blue leather with white bosses. Crup- 
per and breaststrap testify to a saddle or pad. The bit, a simple, 
solid curb, teases the tongue and jaws of the horse. 

In contrast to the palfrey of the Monk this nag is negative in 
temperament, unintelligent. He looks as if he feared to anger a 
captious overlord. He is a jade: his bushy tail needs the comb; 
there is much lost motion in his pacing. 

This Priest has regular features, a small mouth, lively eyes, 
abundant hair. Ruddy cheerfulness radiates from this man; and 
and as he relates the adventures of Chantecleer and Pertelote his 
body and limbs swing with the stiff-jointed motion of his pacing 
nag.?! 

Chaucer in the General Prologue gave the Prioress a controlling 
interest in the ten words which mention the Second Nun. He left 
the poor ‘‘chapeleyn’’ a dim figure — the teller of a tale uncriti- 
cised. For a reader she has little character interest — she did not 
inspire the painter who here had everything to invent. She rides 
woman fashion on the nigh side. Both feet are hidden under a 
voluminous gown which is girt in at the waist, and which shows 
close fitting sleeves under the wide ones. 

There is nothing to indicate a saddle; the bridle is of red leather. 
The horse is a prentice-job — as if the painter in common with the 
modern reader did not care for this one. The Nun seems indiffer- 
ent to the shortcomings of her mount — absorbed in another world, 
the world of her story. 

The Canon’s Yeoman rides with the biggest of all spurs, a six- 
pointed star beaten out of the shank hitched ecumbrously to his foot. 
His red hose is mended at the knee with a white patch. To the line, 
‘‘Now may I were an hose upon myn heed,’’ our illuminator is 
faithful. Was the proverb ‘‘A man’s a man though he wear a hose 
upon his head,’’ known to both poet and artist? Here goes the 
disreputable wanderer with hair like that of a modern tramp pro- 
truding through this wornout hose, this red chaperon. His green 
~ 21 Of course no one takes as fact the convention that the tales are told as the 


horses jog along. Two persons on horseback can hold a conversation. Among 
four riders some are continually verifying even short speeches. 
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jacket bound in with blue girdle has bag sleeves with tight red cuffs. 
His black shoes look very loose. 

All the leather of his trappings is blue, its trimming white. 
Saddle and bridle are simple. There is a saddle skirt; the stirrup 
is larger than common; the peytrel has been forgotten. 

Our painter has done well with the face: he has expressed the 
animation and excitement of the confused mind. The Yeoman, a 
little proud of his jargon, and more than a little conscious of his 
own inadequacy, tackles the mystery from all four quarters. A 
great change has come over his life; the master that was shall be 
master no more. 

On the Parson’s garb Chaucer is silent. Our illuminator has 
clothed him in rich colors: hood, hose, and long gown are red, 
shoes black.** The black girdle is studded with white as are the 
red straps of his trappings. His outfit is plain— nothing new- 
fangle.** Of the saddle, stirrup and stirrup leather alone are visi- 
ble. His spur has a monstrous shank; its eight-pointed wheel 
looks movable. 

The artist, lacking a characterizing object gave the Parson a 
pose of piety and, if we can trust the restoration in Hooper’s wood- 
cut, a face all frankness, simplicity, and eagerness. His horse is 
not fidgety nor temperamental. No hand is on the rein; but the 
animal understands the man and confidently accepts responsibility. 

This enumeration of worm-eaten circumstance may not be worth 
while for its own sake; it seems, however, the only adequate index 
to the abundance, the variety of detail in these pictures. 

Try the range of the headdress: it runs from roundlet through 
many a model of cap and hood and hat to a garland and to the 
tattered leg of wornout hose. There is many a make of shoe. Of 
the company less than half wear girdles; and what modes and class 
distinctions lie between the Squire’s dandified belt hung with bells 
and the apron strings of the Cook. 

That the trappings of the horses vary much is no surprise. Does 
not old harness still cumber pegs to be patched up for emergency ? 
Here is war saddle, hunting saddle, double-rig, single girth, pad and 


22¢*The surcoat and hood of this amiable and venerable pilgrim, are in the 
manuscript, of scarlet; such being the habit of a ministering priest in Eng- 
land until the time of Elizabeth.’’ — Todd, Illustrations, p. 256. 

23In his sermon, 430 f., the Parson took note of ‘‘curious harneys, as in 
sadeles, in crouperes, peytrels, and brideles covered with precious clothing, and 
rich barres, and plates of gold and silver... .’’ 
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surcingle, and no saddle at all. Four pilgrims ride with slick 
heels; of the visible spurs no two are just alike. The unromantic 
bridles, the bits are individual; significant is the hackamore of the 
Miller; some one took pains in outfitting this rustic tough. To 
dress twenty men in costumes not merely different, but of signifi- 
cantly characteristic differences, that is a work of invention. 

What motive lies back of such labor? This is clearly no con- 
ventional pattern-making; this is artist work, con amore. By his 
men, by his horses we shall know the kind of man. 

In Blake’s engraving of the pilgrims the horses are all out of one 
sire; not so with the mounts of the Ellesmere pilgrims. Here is 
racer and carthorse and crowbait, the saunterer, the fussy waster 
of motion, the roadster of your desire, the ungaited plug. This 
artist knows, too, the look of horsemanship, the terms existing be- 
tween rider and mount; he poses the figures for confidence and for 
lack of ease; to some he allots ‘‘damfoolishness,’’ to others ‘‘show- 
ing off.’’ 

He knew, moreover, that the same horse varies from moment to 
moment in temper, mood, and intensity. It whinnies for oats in 
one tempo, shies from a bush in another. Such insight is not from 
the single contact ; this fellow had studied horses and men elsewhere 
than from the book.** 

To the humors, the personal whims, the characters of the pilgrims 
he has devoted energy. It is not merely that we cannot trade 
horses between Clerk and Monk, Miller and Manciple, nor heads 
between Pardoner and Reeve, Parson and Cook, nor beards between 
Chaucer and the Knight. Our artist is never fancy free — never 
confessedly romantic. We are in the presence of a realist. The 
figures represent an interpretation based upon study — careful 
study of the General Prologue, the Links, the Tales. This, I be- 
lieve, is the moving force behind the characteristic objects, the 
abundance and variety where a conventional pattern would save 
hours of invention and verification. 

At first sight crudities strike the eye, — the faulty drawing, the 
lack of perspective. A moment’s attention finds character in the 
pictures; a little study reveals the vigorous interpretation of 
humanity, equinity. It becomes clear that the illustrator appre- 
ciated the dramatic moments of the journey, that he had the critical 


2% On the kinds of horses mentioned by Chaucer, see the notes of P. Q. 
Karkeek in Essays on Chaucer, Chaucer Society. 
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sense to grasp Chaucer’s use of costume to express personality. To 
be sure, as with modern scholars, there are slips: and, as always, 
there were silences which the painter had to interpret. 

For a medieval illuminator disproportion and faulty perspective 
are not among the deadly sins. Background might help — a back- 
ground with geometrical patterns like that in the Occleve portrait. 
For these riders background should mean landscape — and there 
is no room. The second artist put in spots of meadow helpful in 
elevation and perspective. Neither painter can manage a horseman 
head-on ; his rule is to make the horse face the text, yet not all are 
laid flat on the page. He allows figures to quarter in or away, and 
he turns the face to get expression. His struggle for perspective 
is evident even in the drawing of the horses’ tails. He is aware 
of defect — but not wholly dissatisfied with failure. The line of 
the horizon was still hidden. 

To set one of these figures by itself is to intensify the crudity ; the 
artist has made it a part of the page decoration. He was not free 
to choose its position. On the left of the border niches await him, 
on the right of the text, jutting lines. When foliage or text cramps 
a figure into uneasy position the painter tries to cover the awk- 
wardness — draws the pose to a dramatic effect. The Summoner 
is in bad case — the head of his mount entangled among words — 
and at that he fits into the decoration. The pictures seem an after- 
thought — not half enough niches were ready; but the designer 
working under limitations and difficulties, solved delicate problems 
of adjustment, balance, emphasis. Border decoration is allowed to 
hide a bridle ring, the foot of a horse; details must not obtrude. 
Noteworthy is the simplicity —the figures carry no unnecessary 
lines. 

To rightly value the achievements of the Ellesmere painters we 
must descend from the modern vantage point of accumulations in 
technique, scholarship, criticism, interpretation. Without that treas- 
ury of scholarly comment would the task of equalling the character- 
ization in these miniatures cost three or twenty readings of the Tales? 

Other artists have interpreted the pilgrims. In workmanship 
the romantic cavaleades of Blake and Southard win the eye. But 
a reader of the General Prologue will turn from their fancies to the 
crude miniatures of the Ellesmere to find Chaucer’s stark realism, 
his vigorous interpretation of man and horse. 
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THE APPARATUS OF CAESAR’S TRIUMPHS 


By Monroe E. DeutscH 
University of California 


In describing Caesar’s magnificent triumphs of 46 and 45 B.C., 
Suetonius? tells us that they were diverso quemque apparatu et in- 
strumento. This is both confirmed and clarified by the following 
passage in Velleius:* ‘‘quinque egit triumphos; Gallici apparatus 
ex citro, Pontici ex acantho, Alexandrini testudine, Africi ebore, 
Hispaniensis argento rasili constitit.’’ 

What Velleius meant by the term apparatus can only be surmised. 
In all probability it included the fercula on which the booty, statues 
and representations of captured cities and the like were carried in 
the triumphs. Possibly the statues themselves, representing cities, 
mountains, and rivers* were also included under this term. Per- 
haps other utensils used in the triumphs may likewise have been in 
his mind. By well-nigh unanimous agreement the fercula are ac- 
cepted as comprised in the apparatus; as to the rest, opinions vary. 
Thus Schegkius in his note on the passage declares: ‘‘Loquitur de 
triumphi fereulis, simulacris, imaginibus aliis diversa confectis 
materia,’’ while Popma says of the tortoise-shell used in the Alex- 
andrine triumph: ‘‘testudo secta in laminas et ferculis triumphali- 
bus obducta a Caesare, sic ut solebant obduci lectis et abacis.’’ 

Statues could, it is clear, have been made of citrus wood,‘ ivory, 
and silver, while tortoise-shell could at most have been employed as 
a veneer, though of such a use in connection with statues we find 
no mention.° 

Quintilian (V1I.3.61) declares that in Caesar’s triumph the repre- 
sentations of cities were of ivory (‘‘eborea oppida essent transla- 


1 Julius 37.1. 

2 11.56.2. 

8 Tibullus I1.5.116, Cicero, In Pisonem 25.60, and Tacitus, Ann. II.41.3. 

4 For statues of citrus wood see Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Kunste bei Griechen und Romern, 11.277 and footnote 3. 

5 There is apparently no reference to the use of the acanthus (acacia) for 
statues. 
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ta’’) ; he is making reference apparently ® to the Spanish triumph. 
If Quintilian is accurate, in this triumph, at least, and presumably 
in the others, the statues were not of the material declared by 
Velleius to have been characteristic of that triumph. Moreover, 
Florus? tells us that the statue of the Ocean, borne presumably in 
the Gallic triumph, was made of gold. Accordingly, the presump- 
tion is that the statues were not included by Velleius under the 
term apparatus, and all we can say is that the term referred in all 
probability to the fercula and possibly also to other equipment of 
the triumphs.* 

Let us now turn to the material used for each triumph, and en- 
deavor to ascertain the reason for its employment. 

For the Gallic, not only the first but the most magnificent, the 
material employed was the wood of the citrus. This tree, the 
Thuia articulata of Wahlenberg and now identified as Callitris 
quadrivalvis (Ventenat)® was found in antiquity and is still found 
in the mountains of Northwestern Africa, particularly on Mt. Atlas 
in Mauretania, and also in Cyrenaica and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. So surely did it grow in Africa and nowhere else that it 
is frequently referred to merely as African wood without the use 
of its name. Thus Martial (XIV.91) refers to it as ‘‘Libyeas .... 
trabes,’’ and again calls it ‘‘silvae filia Maurae’’ (XIV.90). Other 
illustrations are Lucan’s (X.144): ‘‘sectos Atlantide silva.... 
orbes;’’ Martial’s (11.43.9) : ‘‘Tu Libyeos Indis suspendis dentibus 
orbis;’’ and Statius’ (Silvae 1.3.35): ‘‘Mauros ... . postes.”’ 

Citrus wood was employed by the Romans for a variety of uses, 
most of all, however, for beautiful tables or table-tops. These 
tables are known to have been in use from Cicero’s time on.’° Not 
only was the solid wood used, but veneers of it were also employed. 
In addition to tables, we find doors of citrus wood ; it was also em- 
” 6 Cf, Dio 43.42.2. 

7 11.13 (IIIT.2).88. 

8 Drumann-Groebe (Geschichte Roms), III.552 reads: ‘*‘Die Tragen, auf 
welchen Beute, Statuen und die Gemilde der eroberten Stadte zur Schau ges- 
tellt wurden, und die iibrigen Geritschaften bestanden bei den einzelnen Tri- 


umphen aus verschiedenen Stoffen,’’ but in III.591 apparatus is said to mean 
‘die Bilder und Geriitschaften.’’ 

8 Olck, Citrus in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie 111.2621; H. L. Gerth 
Van Wijk, Dictionary of Plantnames, p. 218 (1911); George Gordon, 
The Pinetum (1880), p. 58. The latter says it is ‘‘a large tree, diminishing 
into a small bush, according to elevation and soil; found on the mountains of 
Barbary in rocky situations, and on Mount Atlas, in Northern Africa. Its 
Barbary name is ‘ Alerce.’ ’’ 

10 Cicero, In Verrem II.1V.17. § 37; Pliny, N. H. XIII.161.102. 
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ployed for lecti,’’ as well as lacunaria,!* and is even said to have 
been used in constructing the roofs of some ancient temples.*® 

It was clearly the most costly and the most prized of all woods; 
of this there can be no doubt. Seneca (De Beneficiis VII.9) dis- 
cusses materials which are most costly. Among these ‘‘luxuriae 
spolia’’ he names the shell of the tortoise and pearls, and declares: 
‘*Video istic mensas et aestimatum lignum senatorio censu,’’ and 


immediately thereafter he cries out: '* ‘‘Quid agis, avaritia? quot 
rerum caritate aurum tuum victum est! omnia ista, quae rettuli, in 
maiore honore pretioque sunt.’’ So too does Martial (XIV.89) in 
his couplet on a table of this wood place its cost above that of gold: 


Accipe felices, Atlantica munera, silvas; 
aurea qui dederit dona, minora dabit. 
Petronius *° too speaks of the table of citrus wood, which ‘‘maculis 
imitatur vilius aurum.’’ 

Pliny ** in enumerating the most valuable or costly objects of 
various kinds places citrus first among woods. The same author ”” 
gives the cost of some of these tables: Cicero paid 500,000 sesterces 
for one; Asinius Pollio, 1,000,000 for another. A table of King 
Juba was worth 1,200,000 sesterces, and one of the Cethegi 1,300,- 
000. 

It became the symbol of luxury, as Milton ** indicates when he 
speaks of ‘‘Their sumptuous gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts on 
citron tables.’’ And for it men had the same passionate desire 
as women had for pearls.’® 

Why did Caesar use this wood as the material for the apparatus 
of his Gallic triumph? Bliimner *° and Olck*! both declare that 
there must have been citrarii, or workers in citrus, in Gaul. Says 
Olek: ‘‘Auch in Gallien scheint es soleche gegeben zu haben, da 
Caesar bei seinem gallischen Triumphe apparatus ex citro auf- 
fiihrte.’’ The basis for this surmise, and the only basis, is the fact 
that for the Gallic triumph Caesar used citrus. Doubtless these 

11 Pers, 1.52-3: ‘*non quidquid denique lectis / scribitur in citreis’’? 

12 Hor., Carm. IV.1.20: ‘‘sub trabe citrea.’’ 

13 Pliny, N. H. XIII.16 (101). 

14 De Beneficiis VII.10. 

15 119,28. 

16N, H. XXXVII, 13.(78).204. 

17 XTI1.15(29).92. 

18 Paradise Regained 1V.114-115. 

19 Pliny, N. H. XIII.15(29).91. 


20 P, 276, note 5. 
21 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, 111.2624 s. v. Citrus. 
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scholars would have claimed that the tree itself grew in Gaul, had 
this been possible. There is, however, not a shred of evidence con- 
necting it or workers in it with Gaul. 

On the contrary, it is exceedingly interesting to note that Lucan 
in describing the citrus tables in Cleopatra’s palace when Caesar 
was entertained at a banquet there, expressly declares that these 
were finer than those that came before Caesar’s eyes when he van- 
quished Juba, the African king. Of course there may be nothing 
to be gleaned from this statement of the poet; yet one is tempted 
to believe that he is alluding to the fact that on Juba’s defeat Caesar 
secured splendid citrus wood in Africa. The passage (X.144-145) 
reads: 


Dentibus hic niveis sectos Atlantide silva 
Inposuere orbes, quales ad Caesaris ora 
Nec capto venere Iuba. 


Caesar, it seems clear, chose citrus wood for the Gallic triumph 
because he desired to render it the most magnificent, and so he em- 
ployed the wood which men regarded as more precious than all 
other wood, more costly than gold, in fact the very symbol of 
magnificence. 

Tortoise-shell (testudo) was employed for the apparatus of the 
Alexandrine triumph. Caesar’s primary purpose was, of course, 
to make use of something that was extremely costly and was so 
regarded by all Romans. Pliny ** classes tortoise-shell in value 
along with pearls and citrus-wood, saying: ‘‘ Rerum autem ipsarum 
maximum est pretium in mari nascentium margaritis; . . .. in ar- 
bore citro, . . . . ex iis, quae spirare convenit, animalibus.... 
in mari testudinum cortici.’’ The same author ** speaks of ‘‘lux- 
uriae .... testudines.’’ The shell was used among the Romans, 
as is well known, to veneer couches and triclinia and even to cover 
doors; ** in fact walls were sometimes faced with ivory and tor- 
toise-shell.*° 

These questions at once arise: Why did Caesar use tortoise-shell 
in the Alexandrine triumph rather than in any of the others? What 
connection, if any, was there between the tortoise-shell and Alex- 
andria? 


22N. H. XXXVII.13(78).204. 

23 XXX1T.11(53).144. 

24Cf. Virgil, Georg. 11.463: ‘‘nec varios inhiant pulchra testudine postis.’’ 
25 Bliumner, I1.375 foll. 
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In reply we find that Pliny ** describes a very excellent variety 
as chelium (or celttwm). This he tells us is found among the Tro- 
glodytes of Aethiopia; in VI.173, he speaks of chelium (or celtium) 
testudinum as an export of the Troglodytes or the Aethiopians. 

How would this important article of luxury reach the civilized 
world? Strabo *’ tells us of Alexandria’s unique advantages as a 
commercial center and terms it péywrov éumdpiov tis oixovpevys; he 
very definitely informs us of Alexandria’s important commerce 
with India, Troglodytica, and Aethiopia. Accordingly the cheliwm 
of the Troglodytes as well as the Chelonia imbricata of the Indian 
archipelago from which ‘‘the tortoise-shell now used in the indus- 
trial arts is obtained,’’ ** must alike have passed through the busy 
port of Alexandria. Friedlander *® thus describes the commerce of 
Alexandria: 

Karawanen und Handelsflotten brachten Jahr aus Jahr ein die Schitze des 
Siidens und Ostens, selbst der fernsten Fabel- und Wunderlander hierher. 
Das Kostlichste und Seltenste, was die Welt kannte lagerte hier in Massen. 
Goldstaub, Elfenbein, und Schildkrétenschalen aus den Troglodytenlande .... 
all diese und unzahlige andre Waren meist von der héchsten Kostbarkeit, wur- 


den hier aufs neue verladen, um in Rom und anderwarts zum Teil zum Hun- 
dertfachen des Einkaufspreises abgesetzt zu werden. 


There seems then to be no doubt of the fact that tortoise-shell 
was ‘‘brought (from the Far East) to ancient Rome by way of 
Egypt,’’ *° i.e., of course via Alexandria. It was therefore most 
natural to associate tortoise-shell with this city. 

In a precisely similar manner Propertius* associates myrrh 
with Antioch on the Orontes, because it ‘‘was the emporium from 
which the produce of Arabia was shipped for Rome.’’* Indeed, 
the palace of the Ptolemies in Alexandria to which Caesar had gone, 
and over the masters of which he was now triumphing, is described 
by Lucan ** as having doors covered with Indian tortoise-shell. 

But this could hardly have suggested the use of tortoise-shell in 
the triumph. On the other hand, the association with Alexandria 
as the port from which both Indian and Aethiopian tortoise-shell 

26N. H. 1X.10.(12).38. 

27 XVII.1.13 (798). 

28 Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, p. 59. 

29 Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, I1.8 155. 

—— Britannica (Eleventh Edition), 27.71, under tortoise-shell. 


32 Postgate on Propertius 1.2.3. 
33 X.120. 
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came to Rome, was a most natural one, and, in addition to that, its 
costliness made the choice of tortoise-shell appear appropriate to 
one who was seeking to dazzle the throng with the splendor of his 
triumph. 

In the triumph over Pontus the apparatus (so Velleius tells us) 
was ex acantho. 

In the article on acanthus in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae ** 
this passage is placed most curiously under the following caption: 
‘‘folia et flores festo die in terra sparsa.’’ The passage from Vel- 
leius is coupled with one from Calpurnius Siculus (Eclogue 4.68) : 
‘‘cantantem rutilo spargebat acantho.’’ The latter may belong 
under the caption quoted, but when we take the passage in Velleius 
as a whole, the interpretation in the Thesaurus seems entirely in- 
comprehensible. For these words are used along with Gallici (tri- 
umphi) apparatus ex citro,.... Alexandrini testudine, Africt 
ebore, Hispaniensis argento rasili constitit. Consistere ex surely 
means ‘‘to be composed of,’’ and when we see that in the case of 
each of the other things named (citrus wood, tortoise-shell, ivory, 
silver) it is impossible to think of it as being scattered before the 
triumphator, but indubitably that these are the materials employed 
for the apparatus of the particular triumph, we realize that this 
must also be true in reference to the acanthus. 

The author of the brief article in the Thesaurus thought only of 
the plant, the leaf of which furnished the model for the conven- 
tional adornment of the Corinthian column. Pliny the Younger * 
calls it lubricus et flexcuosus and also mollis et paene dixerim liqui- 
dus. The passage in Propertius * wherein its employment in the 
artistic adornment of cups is mentioned, is well known: 


at Myos exiguum flectit acanthus iter. 


This plant, known as Brankursine, is manifestly not one from which 
the apparatus of the Pontic triumph could be made. And undoubt- 
edly it was this that caused the author of the article in the Thesau- 
rus to declare that its flowers and leaves were scattered on the 
ground on that occasion. 

However, there is another acanthus mentioned by classical au- 
thors, though not so frequently; it is (says Weyman *’) ‘‘nomen 


34 1,247, 
35 Epist. V.6, 16 and 36. 
36 TIT.9.14, 


37C. Weyman, Abyssus— Accedo in Archiv fiir lat. Lexikographie und 
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arboris Aegyptiae, quae alias acacia appellatur (Mimosa nilotica 
Linn.).’’ This, it is believed, is the dxav6a of Herodotus (11.96), 
the tree which produced gum, and furnished the timber used by the 
Egyptians in making planks and masts. 

Theophrastus ** describes the Egyptian acanthus, saying among 
other things: 
that the whole tree is prickly, except the trunk; that it does not grow very 
straight, but is so large as to yield planks twelve cubits long; that there are 
two kinds, one white, the other black; that the white is weaker and more 
liable to decay than the black, on which account the black was used in ship- 
building for the ribs or knees. 

The latter is, it would appear, the Acacia Arabica (Willdenow) ; 
of it Sprengel is quoted as saying that ‘‘the wood, which is ex- 
tremely durable, is, when old, nearly as black as ebony.’’ Yates 
in his article on the acanthus *® discusses this acanthus, saying: 
We have seen, that Dioscorides (I. 133) denominates the tree of which we have 
been speaking, acacia. He also asserts that ‘‘another acacia, resembling the 
Egyptian, but inferior to it in size, height, and strength, and very thorny, grew 
in Cappadocia and Pontus.’’ It is possible, therefore, that the wood of a 
species of Acacia or Mimosa, close-grained like ebony, and adapted for orna- 
mental purposes, may have been used on the occasion referred to by the 
historian (i.e. Velleius). 

This statement by Yates is, I believe, correct.*° We have then a 
Pontie tree furnishing the wood for the apparatus of the Pontic 
triumph. If this wood could be used for masts, planks, and ribs 
of ships, it would seem that we have a material appropriate to and 
available for this triumph, and moreover, a material brought from 
the land over which the triumph was being celebrated. 

For the African triumph ivory was naturally chosen. In the 
first place, it was valuable and costly; Pliny *‘ declares that its 
value is the greatest of all things which come ‘‘ex iis, quae spirare 
convenit, animalibus in terra.’’ That it was a symbol of luxury, 
is evidenced by many a passage in classical authors. 


Grammatik VII (1892).533 (s. v. acanthus). Among the references to this 
acanthus are Virg., Georg. I1.119, Isidorus, Orig. 17.9.20 and Ambros. 17.1171 
B (Migne). See also the note in Alfred Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites Buch 
(1890), 384-5. 

38 Hist. Plant. 1V.2.8. 

39 James Yates, ‘‘On the Use of the Terms Acanthus, Acanthion, etc., in the 
Ancient Classics,’’ in Classical Museum. II1I.1-21, particularly 19-21. 

#) See also Wagler in Pauly-Wissowa I.1149-50 s. v. Akanthos and 1.1161 
8. v. Akazie, who accepts Yates’ view; Bliimner (11.249) also seems to think 
it probable. 
41N. H. XXXVII.13(78).204. 
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In the second place, Africa was the original source of ivory and 
continued to be the source of especially large tusks.*? Thus does 
Ovid ** refer to ‘‘totum Numidae sculptile dentis opus.’’ 

Ivory was used among the Romans for a large number of orna- 
mental purposes, such as the adornment of doors,** lacunaria, and 
furniture of various kinds, particularly lectt and tables.*° We 
find too that ivory representations of conquered cities were carried 
in triumphal processions. * 

Not only had Caesar fought in the land of elephants, but ele- 
phants had been used in the forces of his adversaries. Juba had 
sixty *7 and Scipio, thirty; the inhabitants of Sicily even went so 
far as to declare that the Pompeian forces in Africa had one hun- 
dred and twenty; ** Labienus too stated *® that the royal forces 
contained that number. At Thapsus Caesar actually captured 
sixty-four elephants.°° This battle was, moreover, the last great 
battle in which elephants were employed.*! Says the author of the 
Bellum Africum: *? ‘‘Elephantorum magnitudo multitudoque ani- 
mos militum detinebat in terrore ;’’ to meet it, Caesar had elephants 
brought from Italy and so accustomed both the soldiers and the 
beasts of burden to them. 

Moreover, the elephant was the symbol of Africa and as such it 
was used on coins of Jugurtha and Juba; °* it has been suggested 
by some that its employment on certain coins struck by Caesar may 
have been due to this fact, and even intended to recall the part that 
the elephants had played in the enemy’s forces.** 

42 Pliny, N. H. VIII.10(10).31. 

43 ex Ponto IV.9.28. 

44 Virg., Georg. III.26 and Propertius I1.31 (III.29).12: ‘‘valvae, Libyci 
nobile dentis opus.’’ 

45 Bliimner II.364 foll. 

46 Quintilian VI.3.61 (referring to Caesar’s triumphs) and Ovid, ex Ponto 
ITT.4.105. 

47 Caesar, Bell. Civ. 11.40.1; Appian, B.C. I1.96. 

48 Bell. Afr. 1.4. 

49 Bell Afr. 19.3. 

50 Bell. Afr. 86.1. 

51 Pauly-Wissowa, V.2255, s. v. Elefant. 

52 Bell Afr. 72.3; cf. also Appian, B.C. II1.96. 

53T, Miller, Numism. de l’anc. Afrique, III.43 and 103; Barclay V. Head, 
British Museum ; Department of Coins and Medals — A Guide to the Principal 
Gold and Silver Coins of the Ancients (1909) refers (p. 120.41) to a Maure- 
tanian coin, on the reverse of which the elephant appears. 

54 Pauly-Wissowa, V.2255, s. v. Elefant; see Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum, VI.5. Daremberg-Saglio (2:1.539, fig. 2622) declares that the 


elephant refers without doubt to the victory at Thapsus, though perhaps too 
to the supposed derivation of the name Caesar from the Punic word for ele- 
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The appropriateness of the use of ivory for the apparatus of this 
triumph is evident. It stood for magnificence and luxury; it re- 
called the elephants in the army of the enemy, so many of which 
he had captured; it was particularly appropriate, since the ele- 
phant symbolized Africa. 

Last of all came the Spanish triumph; for it silver was employed. 

Silver is certainly associated with magnificence. Why was the 
Spanish triumph chosen as the one in which it should be used? 

Spain is and was rich in metals, and its greatest mineral wealth 
lay in silver. Pliny * said of silver: ‘‘reperitur in omnibus paene 
provinciis, sed in Hispania pulcherrimum.’’ He continues: ‘‘mirum, 
adhue per Hispanias ab Hannibale inchoatos durare puteos... . 
ex quis Baebelo appellatur hodie, qui CCC pondo Hannibali sub- 
ministravit in dies.’’ In the time of Polybius®’ forty thousand 
men worked in the silver mines of New Carthage; the Roman Re- 
public derived from them a daily income of 25,000 drachmas. 
Many were the tales of Spain’s wealth in silver, and doubtless there 
is much exaggeration in them. Yet with all necessary discounting 
of the stories, there seems to be no doubt that the mines were nu- 
merous and exceedingly productive.*® And this productivity seems 
to have been undiminished until the Christian era. Cato declares :*° 
‘‘in his regionibus ferrareae, argentifodinae pulcherrimae.’’ So 
too does Diodorus Siculus*' maintain that the best silver came 
from Spain: airy yap 7 xopa cyeddov tu mAciotov Kai KdédAdorTov exe 
peradAevopevov dpyvpov Kai moAAds Tois épyalopevors maptxetar mpooddors. 
We have a long list of names of places and districts in this land 
from which we know silver was obtained.*? In 178 B.C. two tri- 
umphs over Spain were celebrated ; Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus 


phant. Eckhel (VI.5) believes that the latter is the reason for its use. And 
Cohen (Description Historique des Monnaies frappées sous l’Empire Romain 
1.17) places the coins bearing the elephant in the year 50 B.C.; this would, of 
course, make an allusion to Africa improbable. See also Babelon, Description 
historique et chronologique des Monnaies de la République Romaine, II.10. 

55 Keller, Die Antike Tierwelt, 1.382. G. F. Hill (Coins of Ancient Sicily, 
pp. 155-6) describes a gold stater having ‘‘a youthful head wearing an ele- 
phant’s skin, probably the personification of Africa.’’ Again in his Historical 
Roman Coins (p. 94) a coin is described with the ‘‘head of Africa in ele- 
phant-skin headdress.’’ 

56 Pliny, N. H. XXXIII.6(31).96 and 97. 

57 Strabo ITI.2.10. 

58 See Schulten in Pauly-Wissowa, VIII:2, s. v. Hispania (2006-7). 

59 Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie, IV.35. 

60 Gellius 11.22.29. 

61 V.35. 

62 Bliimner IV.37. 
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triumphed over the Celtiberians and their allies, Lucius Postumius 
Albinus over the Lusitanians and other Spaniards of that region. 
In the triumphal procession of the former 40,000 pounds of silver 
were carried ; in that of the latter, 20,000.** 

Turning to our own times, we find that in 1915 Spain produced 
4,565,396 oz. fine silver,** valued at $3,134,007, while in 1918 Spain 
and Portugal produced 3,100,000 ounces.®* It is interesting to note 
that the only countries exceeding this amount were the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Bolivia and Chile, Peru, Australia, and 
Japan, all, of course, unknown to the Romans. It is said that 
‘‘from 1844 to 1870, 9,649,800 oz. of silver were extracted from the 
Rico lode alone.’’ *° 

The choice of silver for the Spanish triumph is easily understood ; 
it stood for magnificence, and typified Spain beyond all other lands, 
for Spain was the Romans’ land of silver. 

It is evident therefore that the choice of the materials employed 
in Caesar’s triumphs was due primarily to a desire to enhance the 
magnificence of the triumphs, and that in each instance, save that 
of the Gallic triumph, there was a very direct relation between the 
material used and the land over which the triumph was being 
celebrated. 


63 Livy XLI.7.1-2. 

64 Encyclopaedia Britannica, The New Volumes, XXXII.497 (Twelfth Edi- 
tion); Benjamin White, Silver: its Intimate Association with the Daily Life 
of Man, p. 11 (London), 1919. 

65 H. B. Cronshaw, Silver Ores (Imperial Institute), p. 4, London, 1921. 

66 Ibid., p. 79. 























CLASSICAL TRADITIONS IN MEDIEVAL 
IRISH LITERATURE 


By Epwarp G. Cox 


University of Washington 


‘**More Irish than the Irish themselves’’ has become an historical 
truism finely descriptive of the assimilative power inherent in the 
old Irish way of life. No less happily does it epitomize the fortunes 
of the ‘‘Matter of Greece and of Rome’’ when brought into con- 
tact with the vigorous literary traditions and the unique influences 
flourishing upon Irish soil. Here a mass of material, hallowed with 
the sanctification of the ages and weighty with the authority of 
grammarians, philosophers, and church fathers, was in large part 
made to yield up its integrity and, while never really moulded into 
the body of Irish literary and cultural habits to the extent of modi- 
fying native methods, became sufficiently domiciled to serve as a 
storehouse of stock-in-trade reference. 

Aside from the practice of borrowing, common to the appropriat- 
ing habits of all medieval writers, there were certain factors con- 
trolling the reception and use of classical traditions in old and 
medieval Irish times that both for themselves and for the impress 
they stamped on what was taken over give unusual interest to this 
phase of Irish literary history. 

These factors, which neither in combination nor in totality find 
a parallel in contemporary literatures, readily fall into the follow- 
ing broad generalizations: the complete freedom of Ireland from 
the political domination of imperial Rome; the wide acquaintance 
with Latin and Greek languages and literatures; the existence of 
an extraordinarily copious body of native literature; the remark- 
able organization of a bardic profession so stable as to be recognized 
as an integral part of the state economy; and finally the lenient, 
kindly attitude of the clerics toward the myths and beliefs of their 
countrymen. 

The two forces most potent in stiffening the resistance of the 
native culture to submitting to foreign imports were the mass of 
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indigenous literature and the hierarchy of bards. Stories and their 
manner of telling were in ancient Ireland an indivisible part of the 
national] life. In fact, the literary profession was publicly endowed. 
And it was the monopoly of a special caste. Of the poets there 
were seven grades, whose function it was to write the annals, to 
preserve the juristic traditions, to instruct in the supernatural, and 
to recite for kings and the people at fairs, feasts, and other public 
entertainments seven times fifty stories (though not at one sitting), 
i.e., five times fifty prime stories and two times fifty secondary 
stories. The manner of instruction in poetry was also seemingly 
fixed. The first year the students had to learn by heart twenty 
stories, thirty the second, forty the third, fifty the fourth, and so 
on up through the sixth. And a year or two was given over for 
review. The division of the poets into classes was according to the 
number of these stories they knew. In order to assist the pupil in 
memorizing so large a number of tales the ollave or professor 
divided them into certain subdivisions, such as Destructions, 
Cattle Raids, Courtships, Battles, Voyages, Tragic Deaths, Feasts, 
Sieges, Adventures, Elopements, Plunders, and Caves. The num- 
ber of poets, even when one allows for Hibernic hyperbole, must 
have been enormous. In time they proved to be so intolerable in 
their exactions that they narrowly escaped becoming the victims 
of a pogrom, being saved by the intervention of Columbeille. Their 
influence upon narrative methods did not cease, however, with 
their decrease in numbers. It is conceivable, therefore, that the 
pressure exerted upon an Irish redactor of foreign stuff by long 
erystallized traditions would allow him as little freedom of inven- 
tion as was allowed by ihe angel to Balaam. 

How early the Irish shanachies were feeling the effects of the 
diffusion of classical lore cannot be certified, for we have few texts 
that can claim undisputed existence prior to the eleventh century. 
Some slight evidence in the way of striking parallelisms, which 
may turn out to be adopted motifs, suggests that by the ninth cent- 
ury the learned folk were becoming conscious of a literary world 
outside of their own. And what influence did the storied past of 
Greece and Rome, the moving tales of Achilles and Eneas, the 
romantic narratives of Ovid, exert upon the manner and matter of 
Irish story telling? They did not modify the form; rather the 
Irish promptly turned all that they translated into prose in keep- 
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ing with the mould into which their own epic material was run. 
They did not lead to a sustained refinement of spirit or to a temper- 
ing of method. The extravagances and exaggerations of early 
modern Irish romances were present in germ in the older tales. 
Whether the gradual shaping of the episodic compositions making 
up their greatest saga, The Cattle Raid of Cualny,' toward an epic, 
continuous and sustained — unfortunately arrested, however — 
was affected by classical models is hardly to be considered. Rather 
the more immediate cause is to be looked for in the inherent ten- 
dency exemplified everywhere to accretion and from accretion to 
organization. It may well be questioned whether Grecian and 
Roman culture contributed much more than motifs for decorations 
to native Irish inventions. No doubt Irish poets welcomed new 
material, for the Irish as a race are happily acquisitive; but what 
they seized upon they transmuted into something distinctly Irish. 
The translations and especially the borrowings went through a 
process of assimilation that left very little of the original substance 
and spirit intact. 

For ease of handling, the uses of classical material may be 
divided into three main phases: the conceptions held of Greece and 
of Rome as countries; the translations and adaptations; and the 
correspondences and reflexes. 

Inasmuch as Ireland never felt the political overrule of Rome 
and consequently escaped the domination of Roman institutions 
and ways of life, it is conceivable that her conception of the mis- 
tress of the world and of the land of Greece would prove to be 
somewhat naive and original. Greece —‘‘that ideal land where all 
archetypes of the great and fair were found in substantial being 
and all diversities of the intellectual power exhibited, whose great- 
est jewel was Athens, the city of the mind, splendid and radiant’’— 
what audacity of the spirit of irony led the medieval Irish to turn 
the tables and conceive of this land, the cradle of our civilization, 
as the Ultima Thule of remoteness and to associate it with sorcery 
and magic? Such an attitude could arise only in a people that 
were intensely aware of themselves and keenly mindful of the 
pleasures of life offered by residence in Ireland. So Greece turns 
out to be a remote realm, a vague, shadowy land, never sharply 


1 Now completely accessible to English readers in The Ancient Irish Epic 
Tale Tain Bé Cialnge by Professor Joseph Dunn, 1914. 
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limned, and never associated with the glories of her art and intel- 
lect. From this eastern world came heroes intent on quests, some- 
times in search of fame and sometimes in fulfillment of taboos laid 
on them to break the pride of Irish heroes (especially of Ossianic 
warriors) as if impelled by the fact that here in Ireland they were 
to be put to the final proof. And thither went Irish heroes bent 
upon displaying their prowess. When Labraid Loingsech, for 
instance, was banished from Ireland, he went east until he ‘‘ reached 
the island of the Britains and the speckled youths of the land of 
Armenia.’’ At a feast given by Finn? there were present as guests 
the king of Alba and the king of Greece, Iollan by name. The 
story ends in a glorious brawl in which Oscar, the son of Oisin, 
becomes so intoxicated with fighting that he invades and conquers 
all lands, finally reaching Greece, ‘‘a land whose tribute and wealth 
and booty they did not capture.’’ Again, ‘‘they came to Greece 
though far away.’’ After more incredible exploits there and in 
India, they reach Hesperia, subdue its king and likewise the king 
of ‘‘deep-blue Italy.’’ ‘‘That is Oscar’s voyage to the east and 
somewhat of his prowess of his sword,’’ runs the lay. One is 
inclined to add sic! At other times Greece and Rome are merely 
boundary posts for marking distance. ‘‘From Greece and Scythia 
west to the Orkneys and to the Pillars of Hereules . . . and to the 
Gates of Gades,’’ says Fergus,* there will not be found ‘‘any man 
who shall endure the Uister-men in their fury and in their rage.’’ 
The poem, Fair of Carmen, in explaining the origin of Carmen and 
her three evil sons, who bring ill upon the Tuatha de Danann by 
blighting the fertility of the soil, adds that they ‘‘came from remote 
Athens westward to Erin.’’ In one instance Rome serves as the 
vanishing post of the world’s boundaries. After Cuchullin had 
wounded his son to death, the youth asserted that had he lived he 
. would have vanquished the men of the world and Cuchullin would 
have held the kingship as far as Rome.* 

Like the mysterious region of the South Seas a hundred years or 
so ago, which the imaginations of the day peopled with creatures 
unfamiliar to the ken of man and outside of the ordinary opera- 
tions of nature, so was Greece and the Eastern world to the med- 


2 Duanaire Finn, XXIII, edit. and trans. by Eoin MaeNeill, Irish Text 
Society, Vol. VII, 1908. 

3 The Cattle Raid of Cualgny, trans. by Winifred Faraday, Grimm Li- 
brary, Vol. XVI. 
4 Death of Connla, edit. and trans. by Kuno Meyer, Eriu, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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ieval Irish. What existed there and what might come out of there 
might be a matter for wonder, but it was never a tax on the 
credulity. For anything magical] or marvellous there was the ready 
explanation that it came from Greece. In the rather late collection 
of Ossianic tales making up the Duanaire Finn cited above, which 
is full of references to this magic-breeding land of Greece, there 
occurs the incident of a meeting between Finn and his troop and a 
horrid monster, which he recognizes to be of foreign breed. ‘‘I have 
come from Greece on my course until I reach Loch Cuan to seek 
combat of the Fian.’’ His father, it seems was also a certain 
monster in Greece and a reptile of evil countenance his mother. 
Finn accommodated him with a combat, but to his grief he was 
swallowed by the monster. After he had succeeded in cutting him- 
self out he very properly went on a reptile-slaying expedition. 
From Athens came, it will be remembered, the evilly disposed 
Carmen and her brood, who by ‘‘spells and incantations and 
charms’’ ruined every place and by ‘‘plundering and dishonesty’’ 
destroyed the works of men. The Fir Bolg, a group of mythical 
early invaders of Ireland, of whom no chronicler has anything 
good to say, likewise had their origin in Greece. According to the 
seventeenth century historian, Keating, they got their names from 
the bags of leather they used to carry for the purpose of transport- 
ing earth which they put on bare flagstones to make of them flowery 
plains in bloom. Elsewhere in the Rennes Dinnshencas,® we have 
another explanation of the origin of the Fir Bolg. Accounting for 
the names of Loch Andid and Loch n-Uair, the seribe goes on to 
say: ‘‘Aindim Cach, the eared, and Uar Etharchar were two sons 
of Gumer of the kings of the Fir Bolg. And as regards their pedi- 
gree, they were of the men of the Greeks, 7.e., Grecus, son of Pont, 
and Damascus, son of Pont. The latter is the ancestor of the Fir 
Bolg. And one of the two families prevailed over the other and 
deprived him of their sweet-tasted water, for in the land of the 
Greeks a power of impounding is given over water.’’ Like other 
western peoples, the medieval Irish were desirous of enhancing 
their pedigree by connecting their origin with classical progenitors, 
and in this respect they exercised no greater moderation than did 
the ambitious scribes of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, who traced 
their ancestry back through the Germanie deities to Adam. The 





5 Revue Celtique, XVI, edit. and trans. by Whitley Stokes. 
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Gaels ran their origin back to Gaedhal Glas or Goidel Glas. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, he was the son of Argus or of Cecrops, who ob- 
tained the sovereignty over the Argives. Against this theory Keat- 
ing, who cites as his authorities many ancient books now lost, argues 
that Gaedhal Glas was born in Egypt of Scota. His epithet ‘‘Glas,’’ 
gray-blue, came from the mark left on his arm by the serpent’s bite, 
of which he was healed by Moses. From him all the Gaels are 
named. 

The same desire for glorifying the origin of St. Patrick by 
numbering Odysseus among his ancestors® operated to lend to 
famous weapons glory of a superlative character by giving them an 
originative connection with Greece. Of magical weapons the Irish 
possessed a score or more, the potency of some of which surpassed 
that of the far-famed Tyrfing of the Norse, which was cursed with 
the hate of the dwarves that forged it. Very few of these, if any, 
depend for their virtues upon graftings from foreign elements. 
They are quite sufficient in their own might. It is rather in the 
later tales that we encounter the tendency to endue objects with 
qualities of an adventitious character. The sword of Oscar,’ for 
example, in its historical continuity is traced back through Julius 
Caesar up the whole Trojan line to the progenitors of the gods. 
Sometimes the association carries with it nothing more than an 
indefinite suggestion of magical properties. Particularly is this 
true of the late Ossianic tales, where in general the use of Greece 
becomes conventionalized and quite lacking in point. Fiachra gives 
to Finn, for example, among other things, ‘‘my shield from the 
land of the Greeks.’’* And again, ‘‘The third best thing of price 
that Finn ever acquired’’ was a drinking horn which Moriath, 
daughter of the king of the Greeks, gave to him.°® 

Indicative of invention of a higher character than that shown in 
fabling weapons to be of classical origin is the Irish fondness for 
synchronizing events in Greek and Roman tradition either with 
each other, or with events in Jewish history or with incidents in 
their own past. In the account of the second battle of Moytura, 
Lugh in seeking admission to Tara is compelled to play at chess to 
show his skill. Then follows what is obviously a scribal insertion, 


6 Lives of the Saints, W. Stokes, Notes, p. 293. 
7 Duanaire Finn, XX. 
8 Duanaire Finn, XIII. 
® Colloquy of the Ancients, Silva Gadelica, 8. H. O’Grady, 1892. 
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but nevertheless an observation possessing significance: ‘‘But if 
chess was invented at this epoch of the Trojan War, it had not 
reached Ireland, for the battle of Moytura, and the destruction of 
Troy occurred at the same time.’’?° The oddest instance of syn- 
chronism, however, is that which associates the Fall of Troy with 
the story of Samson." Several of the Trojan heroes had been with 
Samson for a year entreating him to come to their aid. Before he 
could take up their cause, however, he had to assure himself that 
the Trojans believed in God, and at the request of Priam’s son, 
Helenus, he sent messengers to Troy. A storm drove them upon 
the shore of the Gestida where they were seized by the king and 
destined to be slaughtered. One escaped, however, and told Sam- 
son, who set out raging with anger to avenge their deaths. Event- 
ually he slew all of the Gestida with the jawbone of a camel. Seem- 
ingly the Trojans were not fated to secure the aid of so doughty a 
champion. One cannot help wondering how Achilles would have 
prevailed against so mighty and so unconventional a warrior. 

It is in the phase of translations, however, that the peculiar 
Irish genius best illustrates how it mastered foreign material, and 
after a process of assimilation turned out a product that was 
essentially Irish in content and in spirit. Not only were the 
changes, the omissions, and interpolations indicative of the shap- 
ing hand that lay in the permanence of their own literary tradi- 
tions, but the choice of subjects likewise point to a control by long 
habituated tastes. The translations and adaptations that have been 
preserved to us are Vergil’s Aeneid, The Wanderings of Ulysses, 
The Destruction of Troy, The Civil Wars of the Romans, The Story 
of Alexander, Statius’ Thebaid, The Adventures of Hercules, The 
Story of the Minataur and of Daedulus and Icarus, The Vengeance 
of the Children of Tantalus, The Story of the Famous Necklace 
Wrought by Vulcan and Presented by Cadmus to his Bride, Har- 
monia, The Correspondence between Alexander and Dindimus, and 
soon. It is very possible that there are many more yet lurking in 
the obscurity of inedited manuscripts. From this list of tales, it is 
apparent that the prevailing taste inclined toward the heroic and 
the romantic as being in accord with the general run of their own 
tales. In this connection the omission of Ovid is puzzling, inas- 


10 Second Battle of Moytura, W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, XII. 
11 How Samson Slew the Gestida, Marstrander, Eriu, V. 
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much as he was immensely popular in the Middle Ages and further- 
more should have appealed strongly to the Irish love of the marvel- 
lous and the grotesque. Neither the Georgics of Vergil nor the Odes 
of Horace, both of which were read and glossed, seems to have been 
translated. Doubtless their subject matter and treatment were too 
remote from the everyday run of Irish interests. 

How little the scribe felt himself shackled by the letter and spirit 
of his original can best be gathered from the Irish Aeneid '* where 
it is evident that the translator had his text before him. Here we 
find him constantly breaking away from his model in the matter of 
interpolations, omissions, and infusion of local color. The first are 
sometimes reminiscent of his own literature, and sometimes of the 
group of stories collected around the destruction of Troy. The 
second have to do with dialogues and the assemblies of the gods 
and with purely Roman customs. The third concerns chiefly per- 
sonal descriptions, narratives of battles, in which the manner 
peculiar to the native epic style predominates. Apparently the 
scribe realized that his readers, being accustomed to a certain well- 
known run of tales, would applaud what most nearly approached 
the norm, and accordingly divested the Roman epic of too foreign 
an appearance, 

At the very outset the Muse has been dethroned and her altar 
overturned. She was a strange divinity whom the Irish knew not. 
Instead of the usual invocation we meet with a consultation of the 
Greeks over the problematic disposition of those Trojans, among 
them Aeneas and Antenor, who had betrayed the city into their 
hands — details recollected from the Destruction of Troy as known 
to the Western World through Benoit’s redaction. To the same 
source belongs the short narrative of the destruction that befell 
Troy during the reign of Laomedon. The tale of Aeneas’ wander- 
ings is lifted out of the Third Book and inserted at this point, 
whereby the story is made to follow the chronological order of 
events. Throughout, the Christian predelictions of the scribe force 
their way to the front, making it incumbent on him to explain to 
his readers matters that were a part of the inherited traditions of 
the classic mythology. Juno, ‘‘the wife of Jove, had a grudge 
against the Trojans on account of the partial judgment Alexander, 
son of Priam, gave about the golden apple.’’ Neptune’s anger 


12 Edit. and trans. by George Calder, Irish Text Society, Vol. VI, 1907. 
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against the Winds is accounted for by the fact that ‘‘the dominion 
of the sea is his.’’ Similarly there is added to the narrative of 
Anchises’ funeral the statement that ‘‘his stone was set up, his 
name inscribed, and he was called to his tomb, and his funeral 
games were celebrated, as was the custom with the pagans to cele- 
brate the games of their dead.’’ A reader of Irish stories will here 
be reminded of the Irish custom of setting up stones to their heroes 
and insecribing their names in Ogam. In his description of the 
everlasting fire burning in Mt. Etna, the writer was probably 
reflecting the general notion of his day when he adds: ‘‘God does 
that to make known to men that the fire of hell is eternal; for this 
is what some allege, that Mt. Etna is one of the doors of hell.’’ 
Significant are the omissions and curtailments relating to the 
gods and the background of fate and.retribution. The Irish of the 
early historical period at least had lost what awe of their divinities 
may have at any time been entertained by their ancestors. Further 
the Celtic theogony had broken down so early, in many cases, trace- 
able through etymology alone, that the conception of gods ruling 
above and controlling mortal affairs was too distant from common 
experience. Accordingly the scribe gives but a meagre and color- 
less rendering of that magnificent passage wherein Vergil depicts 
Venus reconciling Aeneas to the destruction of his city by revealing 
to him the gods at work levelling Troy with their own hands. Else- 
where the Christian temper interposes to shear the gods of their 
power. Juno had no part in the shaping of that fateful day, ‘‘the 
source and spring of many a woe,’’ which brought to the same cave 
the love-sick Dido and the willing Aeneas. In general, the part 
played by divinities in aiding and in interfering in the affairs of 
men is slightingly passed over. Mnestheus, for example, would have 
come out victor in the ship race had not Cloanthus ‘‘put his trust 
in the gods of the sea and invoked the gods.’’ And Misenus, the 
trumpeter of Aeneas, was found dead on the shore, ‘‘drowned by the 
gods of the sea for his rivalry with Triton.’’ Such practices as 
cutting off the lock of hair whereby Iris bestows ‘‘the gift of death’’ 
on the imprisoned soul of Dido — practices that are as marrow to 
Roman beliefs — are passed by in silence. Nor was it felt that the 
readers would be any more interested in the legendary origin and 
growth of Rome, for the translator reduced the description of Aeneas’ 
shield, in which Vergil sums up the glory and pride of the Roman 
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race, to the mere statement of its being ‘‘a bossy shield of white 
bronze,’’ adding with reference to the representation of the wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus anc to the figures of gods and giants 
in combat, the naive observation of ‘‘its amusing emblematic figures 
of beasts,’’ at the same time remaining sublimely unconscious of the 
astonishment his own distorted zoomorphic designs would have 
created in the minds of Vergil’s contemporaries. 

The supernatural beings that appealed with any force to the 
Irish mind were those that partook of the nature of spectres, such 
as Rumor, the tale-babbling goddess, with an eye under every 
plume; and those ‘‘gods of sorrow, gloom, vengeance, disease and 
pestilence, old age, fear and hunger, and poverty,’’ that sit by the 
gates to Avernus. Similarly the Cyclops was sure to awaken a 
response, for his appearance gave free play to the Irish faney for 
distortion and superlativeness, such as found expression in the 
phrases, ‘‘The Ionian sea did not reach to his shoulders,’’ ‘‘ His 
martial caused a wave roar,’’ that is, the waves gave back an 
answering roar like to the three waves on the Irish coast, the waves 
of Clidna, Rudhraidhe, and Toraigh, which roared in response to 
blows struck on the shield of Conchubair, the king of Ulster. And 
the serpents which brought undying fame to Laokoon may well 
have been piasts out of their own lochs and bogs whose extinction 
at the hands of Finn MacCumhail is the theme of many an Ossianic 
tale. When we read in the description of the storm raised by Juno 
of how ‘‘the sludge was visible below the sea and through the brine 
between the waves, and the foam and roar of them were heard 
throughout the nations and throughout the far-distant territories,’’ 
we meet with one of the most familiar stock-in-trade descriptive 
mannerisms found in Irish literature. 

But it is especially in personal descriptions and narratives of 
battle that the Irish style of epic narration comes into its own. To 
Iarbas Aeneas appears as ‘‘the hand in the nest of serpents, a kick 
against goads, a dash of head against a rock; ’tis the lust of battle 
and derring-do upon him; and ’tis the wrath of a serpent about 
his nest with him; and ’tis a lion’s strength, a soldier’s mettle, a 
hero’s prowess, a champion’s hurling his.’’ Later Aeneas is por- 
trayed as ‘‘a pillar of battle, a hammer for smiting and bruising 
foes, a shield for guarding and protecting territory and land, a 
brave, triumphant, battle-victorious hero, of spirit and fierce pride ; 
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of size, honor, and beauty, of gentleness, majesty, and youth,’’ and 
so on. No less as an Irish hero is Pallas pictured to us: ‘‘Comely 
was the youth that was in their midst. Golden hair upon him, 
slightly curling ; a clear, blue eye in his head; like the prime of the 
wood in May, or like the purple fox-glove was each of his two 
cheeks. You would think that it was a shower of pearls that rained 
into his head. You would think his lips were a loop of coral, as 
white as the snow of one night were his neck and the rest of his 
skin.’’ And of his sword it is said: ‘‘It would cut a hair on the 
water; it would make two halves of a man, and he would not hear 
of it until long afterwards.”’ 

Equally transmuted are the battle scenes; in place of the long 
stately epic simile appear short, incisive metaphors and heaped-up 
epithets. The individual combats are made to yield in interest to 
the general conflict related in picturesque terms, expressive of the 
uproar and confusion. Of such a character is the narrative of the 
fight between the armies of Aeneas and Turnus in Book V: ‘‘ There 
was waged in sooth a conflict cruel, gory, bloody, woundful, invad- 
ing, deadly, gory between them in that battle. Brittle was the wood 
in the hands of the full-valorous heroes in the same battle. There 
were heard the crashing of arms, the swish of the swords, the rush 
of the arrows. Streams of crimson blood were seen there from 
spear-points full-gory, and from the points of the dread, frightful, 
very-sharp, tusk-hilted swords, and from the ends of the pointed, 
tapering, purple glaives.’’ And Aeneas went through the host; 
‘“*hacking them, and mangling them, beheading them, and wound- 
ing them, so that the sole touched neck wherever he went through 
the battle.’’ 

Two passages should be quoted which reveal the tenderness, 
gentleness, and haunting quality of ‘‘Celtic magic’’ when its ex- 
uberant imagination is tempered by restraint and economy ot 
means. The first concerns Lavinia, of whom it was said, when she 
realized how she had become the apple of discord, that ‘‘beautiful 
was the blush of countenance that came over her, and it was the 
blush of noble breeding in her.’’ The other passage observes of 
Aeneas after he had emerged from the world of shadows, ‘‘and of 
that history which he had seen nothing remained to Eneas but a 
vision in the mind, like a man who has been dreaming or who is at 
the point of death.’’ 
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Like Vergil, Lucan, author of the Pharsalia, owed much of his 
popularity in the Middle Ages to the grammarians, and thus he 
may have swung into the ken of Irish scholars, who translated him 
under the title of The Civil War of the Romans.'* Unlike Vergil 
he did not contribute to medieval romanticism nor the artistic 
spirit of the Renaissance beyond what he furnished to the gram- 
marians, rhetoricians, and moralists, What endeared him to the 
scholars of the Middle Ages, and among them the Irish learned 
folk, was his sententiousness. Other elements of appeal to the 
Irish bards and their audiences were his battle scenes, his deeds of 
magic and marvels, and the opportunity he afforded for the display 
of topographical learning, of which they were so fond. As with 
the Aeneid, The Destruction of Troy, and the Thebaid, the scribe 
begins at the beginnings of things, where the antecedent story is 
related in terms of the world’s history. The changes made by the 
translator reflect, as do those set forth above in the Aeneid, the 
power exerted upon the scribe by institutional ways of telling a 
story. A good illustration lies at hand in these portions dealing 
with the adventures of Sextus Pompey, who like Saul sought to 
discover from a witch or ‘‘one that hath a familiar spirit’’ what 
was impending in the fateful battle of the coming day. The Hebrew 
narrator had a fine sense of restraint, but Lucan and his Irish 
redactor piled horrors upon horrors. Truly in their diabolical 
accomplishments the Thessalian witches exceeded all their sisters 
known to man. Any witch who could ‘‘stop the firmament in its 
mundane course’’ might well lay claim to the high seat. One is not 
surprised to learn that in this company of superwitches there was 
one that surpassed them all, namely Erichthe, who went beyond in 
her ferocity even the Slavic vampyres. The description of her per- 
sonal appearance is patterned after the similar descriptions of 
distortions familiar to readers of the Ulster Heroic Cycle. After 
the revelations had been made by the ghost called up, the evil 
things of earth very appropriately, for several pages, made a night 
of it. 

It is in the portion dealing with the battle of Pharsalia, however, 
that the scribe gives freest rein to his national habits. For a while 
he follows his original fairly closely, and then in a fit of eestacy, as 
it were, he leaps into the generalizing method of narrating battle 


12 Edit. and trans. by W. Stokes, Irische Texte, 3rd Series, 2nd part, 1909. 
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sights and sounds practiced among his own people. Likewise in the 
account of the battle between Curio and Juba, it is the clash and 
clamor, ‘‘the blare of trumpets and din of steeds’’ that appeal to 
his sense of narrative methods and allow most readily of augmenta- 
tion. 

Another significant feature indicative of the strength of native 
traditions is the treatment of the legends told by Lucan of Car- 
thage. These the translator put into the mouth of an African 
warrior, who was full of the lore of his country and only needed a 
listener that would not tire to spring them into life, much as Caoilte 
regaled St. Patrick in the Colloquy of the Ancients. How reminis- 
cent of the style of the Dinnschencus are such concluding words, 
‘“Wherefore thenceforward it was called the Hill of the Struggle!’’ 

Many expressions used by the Roman poet fell in gratefully with 
the native manner of phrasing, such as the descriptions of the four 
Roman tribunes who incited Caesar to battle, where Lucan borrows 
the use of kennings: 

Eece faces belli dubiaeque in proelia menti 


urgentis addunt stimulos cunctasque pudoris 
rumpunt fata moras, ete. (Book I, 1. 262.) 


This the Irishman translates as 


Torches for kindling anger, and persuaders and enjoiners 
of the great battle, then came to Caesar four choice tribunes, ete. 
Again, some of the comparisons and similes used in the original are 
followed word for word. In the majority of cases, however, the 
scribe falls back upon kennings and long descriptive strings of 
adjectives. Very noticeable, too, is the national habit of rhetorical 
exaggeration. The thirst of the Pompeians and their tumultuous 
quenchings is rendered so: ‘‘So great was the rush of the water 
which they gulped to them that no passage was found for their 
breath inwards or outwards; so that was a cause of death to them.’’ 
Quite frequently the scribe must have approved the philosophic 
and political viewpoint of Lucan, for whenever we meet with senti- 
ments that gather up the scattered experiences of life into an all- 
embracing statement, we usually find Lucan behind them, as for 
instance, in the opinion which the worldly wise Caesar holds con- 
cerning what subject peoples think of their rulers: ‘‘ Moreover it is 
a common custom throughout the world that the peoples hate the 
rulers with whom they are acquainted more than the other rulers.’’ 
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Time has not altered the truth of this observation. Now and then 
the scribe interpolates comments of his own, none of which is so 
purely personal as that which comes at the very end, where speak- 
ing of the incomplete account of the battle of Pharsalia, he remarks: 
‘*So therefore the Roman authors and framers of this story left the 
combats of the battle without relating and recounting them par- 
ticularly. Through prudence and design the same authors left the 
royal persons of the Romans without making known their deed in 
the battle, lest this story might be a book of rancorous memories to 
their children after them and cause hatred and ill-will to arise in 
their hearts among themselves when they should hear that their 
fathers and their brothers killed one another in the combats of the 
battle.’’ Apart from this we get no idea what the Irishman thought 
of the tale he must have labored at for a long time. The fact that 
he proceeded no farther than the battle of Pharsalia leads one to 
the opinion that possibly he tired of the work, feeling that there 
were other things more worth while. 

How the Wanderings of Ulysses reached Ireland is at present 
unknown, for the brief resumé of the Odyssey’* which is found in a 
14th century Manuscript (Stowe MS, 1300) can be traced to no 
medieval original, and kas nothing to do with the versions of the 
Destruction of Troy made familiar matter to western Europe 
through Benoit de St. More and Guido delle Colonne. It may be 
that the author possessed only the bare outlines of the Homeric 
poem, for what he gives us is immeasurably condensed. The inci- 
dents of the Cyclops, the well-known cunning of Ulysses, and the 
stubbornness of his followers have been remembered, but the 
recognition of the hero brought about by the dog Argos is warped 
as is also the coyness exhibited by Penelope in holding aloof so long 
from his embraces. No mention is made of the suitors. As a sub- 
stitute predicament Ulysses is made to find his wife in bed with his 
son, whom apparently he does not recognize and is about to slay 
with his sword, when the queen cried aloud, ‘‘Oh, my son,’’ etc. 
Furthermore, the narrative is shot through with Celtic twists of 
speech. When Ulysses, who has escaped from the Cyclops, returns 
to the cave, he remarks to the men still within, ‘‘ Comrades, great is 
the danger ye are in,’’ and is met with the reply, ‘‘Thou art right 
and thou thyself wilt be out of it.’” He advises them when climb- 


13 Edited and translated by K. Meyer, D. Nutt, 1886. 
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ing out over the Cyclops ‘‘to raise your breaths in the top of your 
breasts to lighten yourselves.’’ When the author makes a loch 
burst out broad and large from the ruined eye of the monster he 
but repeats a convention familiar to Irish story tellers. Seemingly 
a recollection of Vergil looks out of the remark that ‘‘It is related 
that a man of the people of Ulysses went away out of a hardy and 
idle mood and his was the man who met Aeneas, the son of Anchises, 
when he was on his voyage of exile,’’ the phrasing and tone of 
which set off sharply from each other the Grecian and the Celtic 
worlds. 

The honor of being the first to turn into a modern European 
tongue the Destruction of Troy'* belongs to Ireland, for the Irish 
version, which is found in the Book of Leinster, dates back at least 
to 1147 and may well have been written much earlier, while the 
French version of Benoit did not appear until 1181. The Irish 
form in common with the others made in Western Europe is based 
not upon Homer but upon Dares Phrygius, and follows the same 
general scheme of organization of the story. As with the Aeneid 
and the Pharsalia, Celtic coloring penetrates deep into the texture 
of the story resulting in a typical pattern of Irish narrative 
structure, made up of rhetorical conventions, wistful charm, exag- 
geration and grotesqueness, and delight in brilliancy of pageantry, 
movement, and life. Inasmuch as the main characteristics described 
in the preceding translations but repeat themselves here, it is not 
necessary to go into detail of this redaction. 

Other translations or redactions of well-known classical tales must 
be passed over in brief. The Story of Alexander, according to its 
editor, Kuno Meyer, differs from all other versions known to West- 
ern Europe in not being based on Pseudocallisthenes, The name 
and fame of this hero tended to become a commonplace in Irish 
thought, particularly as a synonym for far-flung conquests and as 
symbol of departed glories and of the vanity of human strivings. 
In a poem by Gilla Coeman he is called Mac Philib. In the Wars 
of the Gael with the Gall,’* Brian is named a second Alexander. 
And in the 15th century Egerton Manuscript is found a poem of 
six verses beginning: 





14 Edit. and trans. by W. Stokes, Irische Texte, 2nd Series, 1st part, 1884. 
15 Edit. and trans. by Kuno Meyer, Irische Texte, 2nd Series, 3rd part. 
16 Edit. and trans. by James H. Todd, London, 1867. 
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Four men stood at the grave of a man, 
It was the grave of Alexander, the Proud, etc. 


The last notable translation of a recognized Latin classic is a long 
prose text of the Thebaid by Statius.'’ The treatment in this work 
of the classical deities, the martial episodes and battle exploits, the 
descriptions of persons, dress, and armor, and the genealogies are 
likewise largely influenced by the ruling type common to the native 
literature and consequently may be passed by. 

The reflexes, correspondences, and borrowings of classical tradi- 
tions and motifs that abound in medieval Irish literature would 
require, if traced to their sources, properly identified and labelled, 
the support of a considerable amount of detail. Such researches 
may, therefore, be left with good grace to the student of sources. 
Likewise the question whether any given incident is a direct bor- 
rowing or a reflex, or an independent coincidence is too nice to be 
pursued here. Our concern is rather with the variety and range of 
episodes seemingly drawn from the classics and with their fortune 
when subjected to the forces controlling narrative manner dominat- 
ing in Ireland. 

The correspondence of the voyage motifs present in so many 
Irish tales to those making up the body of the Odyssey has been 
pointed out many times. Out of the opportunities afforded by the 
various Imras to invent quantities of marvels, it is to be expected 
that some resemblances and perhaps even recollections of incidents 
in the Greek story should force their way to the fore. The Voyage 
of Maelduin,'* for instance, is full of strange adventures among the 
remote and unmapped islands of fairy land, some of which are 
parallels of incidents related in the Seven Sages of Rome, some 
uniquely Celtic in their romance and magic, and others more or 
less faintly reminiscent of the Odyssey. The closest parallel is 
found in the adventures which seem to correspond to Ulysses’ 
sojourn with Calypso. When the Greek wanderer visits the god- 
desses Circe and Calypso, he is received into their bed without any 
marriage ceremony. The same kind of hospitality is meted out to 
Maelduin and his companions when they arrive at the Isle of 


17 Edit. and trans. by Donald McKinnon, Celtic Review beginning July, 
1904. Published separately and completely by George Calder, Cambridge, 
1922. 

18 Edit. and trans. by W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, X, XI. 
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Women, where they remain for three months before departing for 
Ireland. 

The story of the sirens and their baleful song related in the 
Odyssey repeats itself in Irish literature in a variety of ways. In 
the story of the marvelous yewtree called Ibar mace n-angeis, it is 
told that Ailill and Ferches put wax in their ears in order not to 
hear the song of the sidhe that lulled men to sleep. Originating 
doubtless in classical tradition is a description of the mermaids to 
be found in the Dinnsenchus of Port Lairge (Book of Leinster, p. 
197a). ‘‘It was a word of great bane, the voice of the mermaids 
of the sea above the wide pure waves. More beautiful are the 
nymphs than any possession, fairer than any man they were of 
shape, their bodies above the waves of the flood, with the golden 
yellow locks. The men of this world used to fall asleep at their 
voice, at their clear cries.’” Mae Cithaing, who fell in love with 
one of them, met with an evil end. ‘‘He was choked, he was killed, 
and his body was bound.’’ The Irish had their own sleep music 
that was no less potent than the songs of the sirens. When an 
invading host was attempting to capture the fortress of Dind Rig, 
they had their musician Craiphtine mount on the rampart of the 
fort and play his slumber strain to the host within. Those outside 
put their fingers to their ears and their faces to the ground so as 
to shut out the sleep compelling music. The end sought for was 
accomplished. But Moriath, daughter of Scoriath, did not deem 
it honorable to show such signs of human frailty, with the result 
that she lay asleep for three days. This magical sleep strain called 
suan-traighe had counterparts in an equally magical weeping strain 
called gol-traighe, which caused men to die with weeping, and in 
the joy strain, called gen-traighe, which caused men to forget their 
troubles. 

Suggestive of Ajax’s fury and futile fight with the sheep when 
out of his head, as related in Sophocles’ drama, is the plight of 
Muirchertach mac Ecra’® who after having been bewitched by the 
magical food of a fairy woman rushes out crazed and engages in a 
furious combat with a host of warriors conjured up by her arts. 
He is found by a cleric hacking stones and sods and is restored to 
his senses by having the sign of the cross put upon him. An inci- 
dent of similar nature is a part of the story of Cuchullin, whom 


19 Edit. and trans. by W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, Vol. XXIII. 
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the malignant otherworld beings — the daughters of Catlin — en- 
tice from his hiding place by metamorphosing puff balls into the 
likeness of warring hosts, and thus lead him to destruction. 

Ovid seemingly was occasionally drawn upon by Irish writers as 
well as by other medieval romancers. His tale of King Midas of 
the asses’ ears, whose jgnominy was whispered forth to the world 
by the rushes, is closely repeated in the Irish story of Labraid 
Lore or Loingseach.”° The latter, being more sensitive than his 
classical prototype, killed every barber that shaved him. The one 
barber he spared, being unable to hold the secret, like him of old, 
whispered it to a willow tree. By this catharsis the barber was 
truly purged. But the willow gave the news out to the world when 
a harp made of its body sang at a musical concert, ‘‘Two horses’ 
ears on Labraid Lore.’’ The similarity in general features is too 
remarkable to be accounted for otherwise than by direct borrowing. 

The greatest of all the Irish epic tales, the Tain Bé Ciualnge” 
(known in English as the Cattle Raid of Cualny) offers many 
points of comparison with the Iliad. Those curious to see how far 
these may be pushed should consult D’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours 
de littérature celtique, tome vi. Restrictions of space permit here 
no more than a statement that there are many obvious resemblances. 

In the sober Annals of Tigernach there is an entry on the battle 
of Moin Mur to this effect: ‘‘Until sands of the sea and stars of 
the heaven are numbered, no one will reckon all the sons of the 
kings and chiefs and great lords of the men of Munster that were 
killed there.’’ So with well-nigh equal license might one speak of 
the references, parallels, and reflexes of classical traditions in 
medieval Irish literature. Further citations are unnecessary ; they 
would but confirm the deepening impression of copiousness and 
familiarity that characterize the Irish acquaintance with the lands, 
heroes, and myths of Greece and Rome, and of the intellectual 
assertion of the Irish culture when faced with the masterpieces of 
the ancient world. 


20 Related by Keating in his History of Ireland, Irish Text Society, Vol. 
XV. See index in this volume. 
21 Written in English entire from Book of Leinster and allied manuscripts 
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JOHANN CHRISTOPH SCHWAB ON THE REL- 
ATIVE MERITS OF THE EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES 


By Epwin H. ZeypEu 


Indiana University 


This paper is a sequel to an earlier article ‘ which dealt only with 
one phase of the subject that I propose to discuss here in greater 
detail. While the previous contribution limited itself mostly to a 
treatment of Schwab’s views on the German language and litera- 
ture, the present paper aims to consider his monograph Von den 
Ursachen der Allgemeinheit der Franzésischen Sprache und der 
wahrscheinlichen Dauer threr Herrschaft as a whole and to offer a 
survey of the entire work, especially those sections not dealt with 
extensively in the former article. 

Johann Christoph Schwab, the father of the poet Gustav Schwab, 
was born on December 10, 1743, at Ilsfeld in Wiirttemberg. He 
studied philosophy and theology at Tiibingen, served for eleven 
years as a tutor near Lake Geneva, where he acquired unusual 
familiarity with the French language and literature, and in 1778 
became professor of logic and metaphysics at the Karlsschule, 
which since 1775 was located at Stuttgart. As a philosopher he 
favored Wolff and Leibnitz in opposition to Kant. He was vic- 
torious in several prize contests instituted by various learned 
bodies and his monograph Von den Ursachen pleased Frederick the 
Great so much that he invited the author to come to Berlin. But 
Schwab preferred to remain in Stuttgart, where he became privy 
councilor and finally member of the Oberstudienrat.? 

Von den Ursachen was written by Schwab in 1784 in competition 
for the annual prize of the Berlin Academy of Sciences.* Schwab 


1‘*A Criticism of the German Language and Literature by a German of the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ in Modern Language Notes, April, 1923, pp. 193-201. 

2ADB, XXXIII, 157-8. Schwab was once described by a contemporary 
French official who knew him as ‘‘un homme d’une probité reconnue, de beau- 
coup de philosophie, mais sans énergie et d’une réflexion trop trainante.’’ Cf. 
J. Hartmann, Schillers Jugendfreunde, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1904, p. 216. 

8 Cf. my article in MLN., cited above, p. 193. 
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shared the prize with Antoine Rivarol, the French littérateur, con- 
trary to the generally prevalent belief that Rivarol, who wrote in 
French, was the sole recipient of the honor.* A comparison of 
Schwab’s and Rivarol’s contributions shows that Schwab’s work 
is by far the more thorough and adequate treatment of the subject, 
although Rivarol’s essay, now used as a French text in American 
schools, is admittedly a brilliant piece of work from the point of 
view of style. Since papers written in German could not be read 
before the Academy, Schwab’s work was presented to that body by 
the German Swiss member Merian in a French summary.® This 
summary later attracted the attention of the French revolutionary 
Count Mirabeau, who had it copied and made interlinear revisions 
in the copy.® In its first edition Schwab’s monograph was printed 
together with Rivarol’s essay under the title Dissertations sur 
l’universalité de la langue francaise, qui ont partagé le prix adjugé 
par l’Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles-Lettres le 3 Juin, 
MDCCLXXXIV. A Berlin, chez George Jacques Decker, Im- 
primeur du Rot. MDCCLXXXIV." Rivarol’s work appears first, 
covering 52 pages, and is followed by Schwab’s monograph, which 
comprises 87 pages. The two papers are paged separately. A 
second revised and enlarged edition of Schwab, published inde- 
pendently of Rivarol, bears the title Von den Ursachen der Allge- 
meinheit der Franzdsischen Sprache und der wahrscheinlichen 
Dauer ihrer Herrschaft. Eine Preisschrift von Johann Christoph 
Schwab, Professor der Philosophie an der Herzoglichen Hohen 
Carlsschule zu Stuttgart, welche von der Kéniglichen Akademie 


4 This belief is refuted by Dieudonné Thiébault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de 
Séjour a Berlin, Vol. II, pp. 308-9 (published as Vol. 24 of Barriére’s Biblio- 
théque des Mémoires relatifs ad l’Histoire de France pendant le 18e Siécle, 
Paris, 1891). Thiébault was a member of the Academy from 1765 to 1785 
and participated in the discussion of the papers and the awarding of the 
prize. In more recent times the contest has been treated by Maurice Pellisson 
in Mercure de France, LXIII (1906), pp. 63-71, and by F. Baldensperger in his 
Etudes d’Histoire littéraire, Paris, 1907, p. 41. See also my article in MLN., 
cited above, p. 194 . 

5 Merian’s summary is published on pp. 371-399 of Nouveaux Mémoires de 
l’Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres, Année MDCCLXXXV, Ber- 
lin, 1787. 

6 See Lettres de Mirabeau a Chamfort, imprimées sur les Originauxz écrits 
de la main de Mirabeau et suivies d’une traduction de la dissertation allemande 
sur les causes de l’universalité de la langue francaise, qui a partagé le pria de 
l’Académie de Berlin. Traduction attribuée d Mirabeau et imprimée sur le 
Manuscrit corrigé de sa main. A Paris, chez le Directeur de la Décade phil- 
osophique,.... An V de la République francaise. It is not a translation 
but the Merian summary with unimportant revisions by Mirabeau. 
7 A copy is in the Boston Public Library. It is a quarto volume. 
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der Wissenschaften zu Berlin den 3. Jun. ist gekrént worden (Tii- 
bingen, 1785).* It has a preface of 24 pages, 138 pages of text and 
106 pages containing 41 notes, as against 35 notes in the first 
edition. In 1803 Schwab’s monograph was translated into French 
by D. Robelot. The translation bears the title Dissertation sur les 
causes de l’uniwversalité de la langue francaise et la durée vraisem- 
blable de son empire. Par M. Schwab. .. . Traduit de l’allemand 
par D. Robelot. De l’imprimerie de Munier a Paris, chez Lamy, 
Libraire, ... . 1803.° It contains, in the form of an introduction, 
a French letter written by Schwab to the translator, dated Decem- 
ber 9, 1796, wherein the author deplores the French Revolution and 
declares that the France he speaks of so highly in his work is not 
the France of the Revolution. 

In the following summary of Schwab’s Von den Ursachen the sec- 
ond edition is used as the basis, a comparison of the two editions 
having shown that it is in every respect an improvement over the 
first and that its author intended his work to be preserved in that 
form. 

Schwab opens his preface by saying that he has striven to be as 
impartial and accurate as possible, although the nature of the sub- 
ject makes this difficult. In every case he promises to give his 
references — a practise which, he claims, was once overdone but 
is now neglected. He says (p. v): 

Diese Mode, nicht mehr zu citiren, hat meistens ihren Grund in der Unwissen- 
heit und Bequemlichkeit der Schriftsteller: vielleicht ist sie auch, wie andere 
Moden, von den Franzosen zu uns gekommen; denn nur zu oft werden die 


Fehler dieser Nation in Deutschland nachgeahmt, wahrend dass ihr Gutes ver- 
kannt, herabgewiirdiget und zuriickgestossen wird. 


He confesses that there is much praise and censure in the work 
(p. vi): 

Ich kann mich hie und da geirrt haben: aber der ganze Ton meiner Abhand- 
lung muss mich gegen den Vorwurf schiitzen, dass ich der Franzésischen Na- 
tion habe schmeicheln, und irgend eine andere habe herabwiirdigen wollen. 
Ich habe eben so wie ein anderer, gewisse National-Vorurtheile von meiner 
Kindheit an eingesogen. 


Prejudices, he is sure, must be disregarded in a scientific work. 


A copy is in the University of Pennsylvania library. It is an octavo vol- 
ume. 

9It was impossible to secure the Robelot translation in this country. Pro- 
longed search in Paris finally brought a copy to light. It is now in the library 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington, D.C. 
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In the present case he is not trying to recommend French taste as 
a model to Germans (p. vii). 

It would be foolish to attempt to grow French wines on the 
Rhine and Neckar but just as foolish to expect Germans not to 
like the French products. Nor can we encourage Germans to be 
original by teaching them to disdain French literature. Rousseau 
and other critics charge French authors with a certain sameness. 
This is untrue, for every good writer must be original, although he 
may treat a theme used by others and although all able writers are 
not equally original. It is far from Schwab’s purpose to present 
French character as an ideal for Germans. Each nation must 
develop and perfect its own national faculties, which are condi- 
tioned by climate and form of government. But its rough edges 
must be planed off ; it must be refined, enlightened and rid of preju- 
dices; it must adapt the good points of others to its own purposes. 
Schwab’s opinion of individuals, too, he says, always aims to be 
unpartisan. He states that he is not acquainted with any of the 
German authors whom he praises.’ He has been sparing, too, in 
his eulogy of Frederick the Great, except that he calls him der 
einzige Monarch, and he refrains from praising his judges, the 
members of the Academy. In his censure, too, he claims, he has 
tried to be just (p. xii) : 

Kein verniinftiger Mensch wird es mir verdenken, dass ich die Fehler unserer 
schonen Litteratur, die oft bis zu Thorheiten gehen, hie und da in etwas 
starken Ausdriicken geriigt habe: diese Ausdriicke waren eine Art von 
Riickwirkung gegen den fusserst widrigen Eindruck, den einige deutsche Pro- 
dukte auf mich gemacht hatten. 

He proceeds to quote from the 114th Epistle of Seneca, stating that 
the literary faults there set forth (careless style, bold experiments, 
archaisms, imitation of great writers’ peculiarities) are those of 
German literature (pp. xiv-xv) : 


10 Schiller, his former pupil in the Karlsschule, is not mentioned by Schwab 
at all. But in the Wirtembergisches Repertorium der Litteratur, 1782, Schiller, 
reviewing Schwab’s anonymously published Vermischte teutsche und fran- 
zdsische Poesien, censures his teacher for his dilettant Gallic poetizing. See 
Goedeke ed. of Schillers Werke, II, pp. 381-3. Cf. also Berger, Schiller, I, p. 
225 (5th ed.). Gustav Schwab, the son of Johann Christoph, in his book 
Schillers Leben, p. 111, attacks Schiller bitterly but unjustly for this review, 
ascribing base, revengeful motives to him. See Palleske, Schillers Leben und 
Werke, I, pp. 164 f. (16th ed.), and Weltrich, Friedrich Schiller, I, pp. 594 f. 
For proof that Schiller actually took courses under Schwab at the Karlsschule 
and hence was personally known to him see Prof. Abels handschriftliche Auf- 
zeichnungen iiber Schiller in Weltrich, op. cit. I, pp. 837 ff. It is possible, 
then, that Schwab intentionally omits mention of Schiller in Von den Ursachen 
for reasons of animosity. But cf. note 14 infra. 
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Was konnten wir Deutsche mit den Anlagen, die wir von der giitigen Natur 
empfangen haben; mit unserm gesunden Menschenverstand, mit unserer ernsten 
und forschenden Vernunft, mit unserm ausdauernden Fleiss und unserer 
Lernbegierde, mit unserer Stirke in Charakter so wohl als im Kérper, und 
endlich mit unserer Gutmiithigkeit, fiir eine vollkommene Nation werden, wenn 
wir nicht bloss diese oder jene Anlage allein bearbeiten, und sie zum Nachtheil 
der uibrigen iibertreiben, sondern sie alle verhaltnissmissig ausbilden, und so 
zu einem Charakter vereinigen wollten! 


In general criticism of German literature he has mentioned no 
names, but in specific points he gives the name. 

Schwab deems it an advantage of French, especially politically, 
that it is very stable. He says (p. xvii) : 
Solche Fesseln kann sich nun freylich unsere Sprache nicht anlegen lassen: 


aber es kénnte doch etwas ahnliches bis auf einen gewissen Punkt geschehen, 
und es ware gut, wenn es geschahe. 


He opposes the argument that a stable language hinders cultural 
progress. Even in France, he shows, the Academy cannot suppress 
the tendency to coin new words, and this tendency is one reason 
why so few good, correct writers are left in France in Schwab’s 
day. In no way would it prejudice German religion, ethics, leg- 
islation, physics and commerce (the latter he calls ‘‘den Haupt- 
punct ...., um den sich itzo die Europiische Staatskunst dreht’’), 
if German did not have (p. xix): 


so viele neue Worter, so gezwungene Ableitungen, so ungeheure Zusammen- 
setzungen, und so gesuchte Wendungen. 


He believes that the more a writer has mastered a language, the 
less need he will have of new words. 

Many footnotes have been added to the work (in this, the second 
edition) since its presentation to the Academy. Schwab had access 
to the library of the Regierungsprisident Freiherr von Gemmingen, 
with whom he also discussed the subject of the work. It was von 
Gemmingen who suggested the idea that the language of a political- 
ly preponderant nation is always the one most extensively used. 
At first Schwab did not hold this belief but he has become con- 
vinced of its truth.‘ While the work was in press, the author ran 
across Professor Eberhard’s Abhandlung iiber die Allgemeinheit 
der Franzésischen Sprache in his Vermischte Schriften of 1784. 

11 This theory, so far as it affects the rise of French as the language of 


diplomacy, is refuted by Brunot in the last chapters of Vol. V of his Histoire 
de la langue frangaise des origines ad 1900, Paris, 1917. 
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He is pleased to note that Eberhard’s plan of presentation coin- 
cides entirely with his own and that they agree in many points. 

Herewith the preface, dated Stuttgart, December 20, 1784, ends. 

The monograph proper opens with the first of the three ques- 
tions propounded by the Academy: Was ist es, das die fran- 
zosische Sprache zu einer Universalsprache in Europa gemacht hat? 
Schwab begins his argument by developing the principal causes 
for the diffusion of a language. As soon as neighboring nations 
get into communication, he says, they must have a common organ 
of intercourse. The two languages enter into competition and one 
of them tends to get the upper hand. In this struggle much de- 
pends upon the nature of the languages, the qualities of the two 
nations and their political relations to others. Other things being 
equal, the easier language will be preferred. Difficulty of pro- 
nunciation and euphony are more important factors than size of 
vocabulary. But since there is little difference in this respect be- 
tween the various European languages, word order and periodic 
construction are of even greater importance as criteria. Some 
recent grammarians (p. 4: ‘‘Grammatiker, die zugleich Philoso- 
phen waren’’) say there is no such thing as natural word order 
and that any order is natural so long as it reproduces the thought 
and feelings of the speaker. Schwab denies this, also in the case 
of Latin and Greek, quoting Cicero and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
He calls such a natural order ‘‘metaphysische Wortfiigung’’ (p. 
5). On the other hand, regularity of word order tends more to 
make a language easy than natural order if the latter is apt to vary. 
The former is a great advantage for a language of international 
communication. It makes for clearness, which is of more value 
than sonorous periods. The regularity of a language characterizes 
the genius of a nation and shows how diligently the language has 
been cultivated. An uncultivated language fluctuates and is there- 
fore unsuited for international intercourse. To be sure, every liv- 
ing language is in a state of flux, but the more cultivated ones are 
less so. 

History, says Schwab, shows the superiority of a polished lan- 
guage over an uncultivated one. The Romans imposed their lan- 
guage on the conquered nations, still the Greeks did not learn 
Latin, while the Romans took to Greek diligently. Not until im- 
perial days did Latin gain ground, while Greek always maintained 
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supremacy in the East. Again, when the northern barbarians had 
conquered the West, they exchanged their coarse languages for the 
more polished tongue of the Romans and Gauls, corrupting the 
new tongue and remodeling it in part according to the grammatical 
genius of their own native languages. Their vocabulary disap- 
peared almost entirely in favor of Latin (p. 11): 

Es ist so gar zu vermuthen, dass auch von dem Formellen der Roémischen 
Sprache mehr als man insgemein glaubt, in die neuern tibergegangen ist. 

The predilection of Charles the Great for German, his mother 
tongue, is well known. Still even in his day Latin pressed German 
hard, the latter maintaining its position only where the Romans 
had not got a footing. 

A nation that combines an easy, highly developed language with 
an advanced degree of culture and refinement has an added ad- 
vantage. When a less cultivated nation comes into contact with a 
more civilized one, the members of the former have a sense of in- 
feriority and respect, while the latter feel pride. The former will 
be apt to learn the language of the latter, which can express many 
shades of meaning and ideas that the other lacks. These advan- 
tages become increasingly clear to the less cultivated nation 
as it learns the new language. A higher degree of culture, 
then, helps in the diffusion of a language by attracting the less 
highly civilized nations. The Renascence is an example of the 
desire for higher culture leading to the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage. Finally, add to the advantages of a highly developed lan- 
guage and culture the advantages of national greatness and power, 
and a nation’s language will spread all the more rapidly. Military 
conquest is another very strong factor in helping to disseminate 
a language. 

A language which is not preéminent but merely conspicuous will 
spread more slowly. The superior will attract the inferior (p. 27). 
The good qualities of the leading nation will be exaggerated and 
its emissaries in foreign countries will help spread its fame. It 
will be too proud to speak any other language than its own, as in 
the Congress of Frankfurt, 1682, where the French insisted on their 
language.!* The easiness and degree of cultivation of a language, 
and the greatness, the power and the degree of culture of a nation 
are criteria for determining the preéminent language at any given 


12 The facts may be checked up by consulting Brunot, op. cit., vol. V, pp. 
411 ff. 
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time. In this connection the development of the spirit of com- 
munication in Europe is important (p. 30). 

The Christian religion, the Crusades, the international character 
of knighthood and the invention of printing are important factors. 
The establishment of postal service, embassies in foreign coun- 
tries, the international nature of scholarship and the universities 
also served as media of communication. The Westphalian Con- 
gress, in which the nations seemed like members of a large family 
reconciled once more after a quarrel, shows how closely they had 
become related during this ‘‘Communications-Periode,’’ which ex- 
tended from the time of Charles V to Frederick the Great. During 
this period the need of a common language grew imperative and 
since French happened to meet all the prerequisites of such a lan- 
guage at the time, it became the common vehicle of international 
intercourse. 

The second section (pp. 36 ff.) applies the principles above laid 
down to Italian and Spanish. Like French, says Schwab, these 
two languages have been fortunate, but not to the same extent. 
Italian was the first to develop, for French was still an uncouth 
tongue in Dante’s day. Italy, the restorer of good taste in arts 
and sciences, with Rome, the center of all Christian Europe as its 
capital, also attracted attention by its universities, its ancient ruins 
and the important wars fought on its soil. But at the time of 
Dante and Petrarch Italian was not yet fully developed. Dante 
had to shape his Vulgare Illustre from various dialects, of which 
the Tuscan was the most perfected. As it was, the Divine Comedy 
had to be explained and commentated even in Italian universities. 
Then, too, besides Dante and Petrarch there was no great Italian 
poet in the 14th century. It required time for the new Tuscan 
dialect to take root, especially since printing was still unknown. 
Another reason why Italian did not spread in Europe was the 
newly born enthusiasm for the classics, which caused the mother 
tongue to be regarded as inferior and degenerate and not suitable 
for serious writing (p. 42). 

Petrarch himself expected fame from his Latin poem Africa, 
which is now but rarely read. Those who regularly used the ver- 
nacular at the time were mostly mediocre imitators and the poetry 
of the era is encumbered by erudition. The real climax of Italian 
perfection came only with Ariosto, Machiavelli and Tasso. In 
this period Italian really enjoyed a wide dissemination, although 
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handicapped by the fact that the country was not unified (p. 45). 
After all Tuscany was only a small province and Florence was 
not Paris. Thus Gelli and others said, in agreement with the Flor- 
entine Academy, that the language should be called Florentine and 
not Italian. Others, however, like Bembo, Trissino and Castiglione, 
who came from elsewhere, protested against this ‘‘despotism,’’ a 
protest justified, according to Schwab, because of the revengeful 
attack made on Jerusalem Delivered by the Florentine Academy. 
Such quarrels, which were frequent in Italy and have occurred in 
Germany, too, hindered the diffusion of Italian, and not until 1665 
the Dictionary of the Crusca appeared,'* which has never been re- 
garded as authoritative in Italy as the Dictionary of the French 
Academy is in France (p. 46) : 
Noch heutzutage giebt es Italiinische Schriftsteller, die sich der Mundart ihrer 


Provinz bedienen; und auf dem Theater einer jeden Stadt herrscht der daselbst 
ubliche Dialekt. 


Finally Italian was handicapped by the geographical position of 
Italy. 

Spanish had the same advantages as Italian, and political ad- 
vantages besides. It acquired polish at about the same time (Bos- 
can, Garcilaso, Hurtado de Mendoza), that is, early in the sixteenth 
century, when the golden age of Spanish poetry began, simultan- 
eously with the highest development of Spanish civilization. Span- 
ish had an advantage over Italian politically, but so far as oppor- 
tunities for international communication were concerned, Italian 
had the advantage because of geography and because Spaniards 
did not travel. Italian culture was perhaps superior; the flower 
of Spanish literature and the glory of Spanish power were too 
ephemeral. At all events, Italian and Spanish were about equally 
diffused. The principal obstacle of both was Latin (p. 51): 3 
Man machte denen, die statt derselben (i.e., Latin) die Landessprachen ein- 


fiihren wollten, den Vorwurf, dass sie das gesellschaftliche Band der Christen- 
heit zu zerreissen suchten. 


But from the beginning of the seventeenth century on Latin grad- 
ually lost ground and French, which then combined the advantages 
of Italian and Spanish, forged ahead. 

In the third section Schwab applies the principles which he has 
developed to the French language. In the seventeenth century 


18 The Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., sub Dictionary, gives the date as 
612. 
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France became predominant, Italy lost even its apparent greatness 
and Spain sank into insignificance. As for Germany and England 
(pp. 53-4) : 

Deutschland war ein grosses, aber durch seine fehlerhafte politische Verfassung 
schwaches Reich; auch konnte es aus bekannten Ursachen schlechterdings nicht 
in die Sprachen-Concurrenz kommen. England, das mehr Anspriche in dieser 
Sache hatte, war noch nicht durch seine unermessliche Besitzungen in den 
beyden Indien zu dem Colosse geworden, der in den neuern Zeiten durch seine 
ungeheuern Arme in Erstaunen setzte. 


Even at the beginning of the Period of Communication France 
exercised its influence over all the European states, dictating to 
half the civilized world at the Peace of Westphalia. Under Louis 
XIV it became all-powerful. Its language gained accordingly and 
at the time of the Peace of Nimwegen it was preéminent as the lan- 
guage of the higher classes. The geographical expansion of France 
and a growing population made French, next to Slavonic and Ger- 
man, the language spoken by the greatest number of people. The 
political power of France acquired by large armies, successful wars, 
the increasing civilization of the nation and the refinement of its 
language added to French prestige (p. 56). 

Italian, Spanish and English, says Schwab, are not so regular, 
especially in poetry and oratory — an important point for a for- 
eigner learning a language. In Italian there is great freedom of 
inversion, and other irregularities in Italian poetry make the latter 
almost a language by itself. Similarly one may be able to read 
The Spectator and Don Quixote but not Milton and Garcilaso. On 
the other hand, whoever can read Pascal can read Rousseau’s Odes. 
French began to acquire this regularity toward the end of the 
reign of Louis XIII; Montaigne and Malherbe still have irregular 
inversions not found in the classics. It required only a short time 
for French to gain its rigid regularity and stability, which show 
the great genius of the French men of letters responsible therefor. 
The French Academy alone could never have brought about such 
conditions. 

Schwab says he is aware of the objections to the extreme regular- 
ity of a language. But even if such regularity is a handicap for 
original geniuses, it makes French a convenient organ of commu- 
nication (p. 61): 

Ist es nicht etwas ausserordentliches, dass von Pascal an bis auf Voltairen, 
die Franzésische Sprache sich so wenig geandert, und dass gerade die Nation, 
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die man fiir die unbestandigste unter allen Europdischen halt, und die es 
wirklich in einigen Riicksichten ist, ihrer Sprache am meisten Festigkeit und 
Charakter gegeben hat? 


Richelieu and Louis XIV alone are not responsible for the excel- 
lence of French. Ronsard, in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was read and imitated even by Opitz. Montaigne is still 
read, Desportes is still esteemed in France, and Malherbe is re- 
garded as the creator of his language and of the French ode. The 
superior culture and civilization of France at that time, too, played 
a primary part in the diffusion of the language. 

The climate of France is temperate and the productivity of its 
soil moderate. The proximity of Italy and the Roman colonies was 
an advantage. In Marseilles, which was built by Greek colonists 
and became famous as the Gallic Athens even in Cicero’s day, 
Greek and Roman culture met and were fused, and it was in South- 
ern France that new light first came after the Dark Ages. The 
vernacular in France derived inestimable benefits from Latin. 
New ideas were got from the Latin classics and words for new 
conceptions were coined on the analogy of the Latin. In similar 
instances the Germans had to coin entirely new words at the risk 
of being misunderstood or charged with contaminating their lan- 
guage. <A language like French, which can take words from an 
already existing language, as from a great storehouse, has a dis- 
tinct advantage — an advantage common to all the Romance lan- 
guages. 

Yet the political conditions in France were also an important 
factor in the dissemination of French. The French royal power 
remained a reality even in feudal days; the nobility and the Church 
maintained their self-respect but never got the upper hand. The 
people acquired power and influence gradually and without a con- 
flict, as in England. Liberty never perished (p. 69): 

Gerade das Gegentheil geschah in Deutschland, wo die grosse (sic) Vasallen 
zu allen Rechten der oberherrlichen Gewalt gelangten, wahrend dass ihre Un- 


terthanen in einer Art von Sklaverey blieben, wovon die Spuren noch heut- 
zutage nur allzu sichtbar sind. 


The considerable power of the French king and the dependence of 
popular liberty on him tended to favor social culture (pp. 70-71) : 


So ward Geschmeidigkeit und Milde der Sitten, mit freyem Anstande gepaart, 
der Charakter der guten Franzésischen Politesse, wovon aber freilich das 
Ideal weder von den Franzésischen Periickenmachern, noch von den irrenden 
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Marquis genommen werden muss. Sie liegt mitten inne zwischen der Blodig- 
keit und der ungeschlachten Freyheit. Sie giebt dem Umgange den reizend- 
sten Anstrich, und halt die Ausbriiche der ungeselligen Leidenschaften zuriick. 
In ihrem Munde verlieren die unangenehmen Wahrheiten, die gesagt werden 
miissen, ihre Bitterkeit und das Lob erhalt neuen Reiz. Sie begleitet die 
Wohlthaten, die man dem Freunde erweiset, und stellt sie ihm als eine Erleich- 
terung vor, die man seinem eigenen Herzen verschafft. Sie nahert alle Stande 
der Gesellschaft, und stellt einigermassen die urspriingliche Gleichheit unter 
den Menschen wieder her. Kurz, sie ist die schénste Bliithe der Menschenliebe, 
und setzt immer eine gewisse Seelengiite voraus. Eine Nation, bey welcher 
sie herrscht, hat gewiss viele gute Menschen, oder hat sie wenigstens in der 
vorhergehenden Periode gehabt: denn ich gebe gerne zu, dass bey einer Na- 
tion, deren Verfeinerung in Corruption ausartet, sie endlich auf blosse Cere- 
monien und Formeln hinauslaiuft, ja selbst der Firniss und das Vehikel der 
Verstellung und des Betruges wird. 


French social polish, says Schwab, seems to go back many centuries 
and is a national trait. It is a combination of the Germanic respect 
for women and a freer association of the sexes. 

French taste is of such a nature as to attract all nations to the 
language and literature of France. Without wishing to eulogize 
French taste, Schwab says it is a fact that French literature is read 
more than any other. Why has no other nation produced so many 
works of the spirit with a universal appeal? The richness and 
popularity of French literature prove that there is a ‘‘golden 
mediocrity’’ in French taste that pleases all European nations, a 
fact that is true especially of taste in the age of Louis XIV. The 
language of the French poets is clear, their conceptions simple and 
their thoughts lucid. Long periods are rare in French style, but 
when they do occur, as in Bossuet and d’Alembert, they are well 
constructed. Ambiguity is avoided, and there is only one central 
thought in each period. French also has an advantage in its par- 
ticiples (p. 76) : 

Ueberhaupt hat unsere Sprache (i.e., German) Ursache, die Franzésische um 
ihre Partizipien zu beneiden. Ich berufe mich auf unsere Geschichtschreiber. 


French clearness is not mere shallowness, although of course there 
are many shallow works in French. French writers shun far- 
fetched metaphors, inflated style and bombast. Their plays are 
built up simply, with a natural language, unlike that of English 
and German drama. The characters are always human to a degree 
and there are but few utter villains. Such writers as Crébillon are 
rare, yet even he is not so bad (‘‘so geschmacklos und so em- 
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porend’’) as some of the German dramatists (‘‘in einigen unserer 
Trauerspiele’’).1* Schwab continues (p. 78) : 

Was soll man von denen sagen, die das Unanstiandige, das Regellose, und die 
iibrigen Ausschweifungen des Verfassers des Gotz von Berlichingen nicht nur 
nachahmen, sondern noch itbertreiben, ohne sein Genie, und (woran sie yiel- 
leicht nicht denken) ohne so viel Geschmack zu haben als er? 


There is more respect for decency in French drama, and the vulgar 
expressions and the ‘‘Pickelhiringspossen’’ of Spanish, English, 
Italian and German drama are avoided. Everywhere in those 
species of French literature whose character is intended to ob- 
serve decorum there is restraint. 

The other nations are admittedly bolder in their literature and 

hence very often more original, in this way occasionally reaching 
the height of esthetic perfection while the French only approach 
it. Thus while French works are uniformly good but never come 
up to the critic’s ideal, other literatures are very uneven but con- 
tain brilliant spots that meet with the critic’s admiration (pp. 
81-2): 
So kann ein Kunstrichter leicht den Hamlet der Iphigenia und der Athalia, und 
noch leichter das verlohrne Paradies durchgangig der Henriade vorziehen. 
Eine einzige Ode von Klopstock wiegt seinem Urtheile nach alle Oden Rous- 
seaus und aller Franzosen auf. Dergleichen Manner muss es insonderlich 
unter einer zum Tiefsinn aufgelegten Nation geben, bey der oft das schon ein 
Verbrechen ist, dass man ihr nicht mehr zu denken und zu rathen giebt, sollte 
es auch bloss durch eine seltsame Versetzung der Worter, oder durch ver- 
schraubte Gedanken geschehen. 


But however much we may as individuals admire Ariosto, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Ossian, Klopstock, Goethe and Ramler, the world 
as a whole will prefer Racine and Voltaire. 

Under Louis XIV, says Schwab, the French surpassed all others 
in eloquence, historical writing (in which English is only begin- 
ning to compete), drama and novel. The novels, read by the better 
classes everywhere, did much to spread the knowledge of French. 
Turning against those of his countrymen who prefer English liter- 
ature to French, Schwab says (p. 84) : 

Indessen will ich zur Bestitigung meines Urtheils einigen meiner Landsleute, 


die ihren unnatiirlichen Geschmack dem Franzosischen vorziehen, und sich 
uber alle Nationen erhaben diinken, wihrend dass sie von keiner verstanden 
14It is possible that in this passage Schwab, besides thinking of earlier 


dramatists, is also alluding in a veiled way to Schiller and especially Die 
Rauber. Cf. note 10 supra. 
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oder mit Vergniigen gelesen werden, das Urtheil des unpartheyischen Hume 
hersetzen.15 

Thereupon he proceeds to quote Hume to the effect that under 
Charles II of England the taste of English writers was still far in- 
ferior to that of the French because of the inferiority of the Eng- 
lish royal court to the French. Then too, English taste was not as 
refined as French on account of the more republican constitution of 
England and its more unfavorable climate. The scientific lan- 
guage of France is also simple and lucid, and although the Germans 
and Italians are more inventive and the English more profound in 
the sciences, the French are more polished and tractable in this 
branch. This has led to much flippant work in France, but work 
that is eagerly received by polite society in every nation because of 
the pleasing manner in which it is presented. 

In France, says Schwab, the population has attained a rather 
high average degree of intelligence. Such geniuses as Kepler, 
Copernicus and Leibnitz may show the capabilities of a nation but 
prove nothing as to the ordinary run of people. Furthermore, 
while the other countries neglected certain fields of knowledge and 
science, France in the seventeenth century cultivated them all with 
some measure of success. 

France has a geographical advantage, too, which must be added 
to its high civilization and its political power. Besides, the French 
are frequent travelers; they are also communicative, loquacious and 
entertaining. To be sure, Rousseau ridiculed the ebullient qualities 
of the French, yet he continued to live among them. 

Even at the beginning of the Period of Communication French 
was widespread. At the Peace of Nimwegen it was the ruling lan- 
guage, and since then it has become even more prominent. It is, 
says Schwab, the language of the nobility in Germany and the 
northern countries, it is the social language of the higher class in 
the large cities and the language of correspondence, political nego- 
tiations and treaties. There seems to be a tendency for it to be- 
come even the language of writers and scholars, he adds. 

The second question propounded by the Academy is: Wodurch 
verdient die Franzésische Sprache, die Universalsprache in Europa 
zu sein? Not everything, says Schwab, that contributed to the 
diffusion of French may be counted as a merit, but its softness and 
melodiousness, as well as the advantages mentioned above, namely 


15 This may be interpreted as an attack against Lessing, who had died only 
a few years before. 
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regularity of word order, stability and the social polish of the 
French nation are undoubtedly merits. Yet no one should mis- 
understand the import of these arguments. The fact that French 
is more suited for international use than any other tongue, he adds, 
does not necessarily imply its perfection or its absolute superiority 
over others. Nor is it necessary to prove that French is more 
expressive, harmonious and picturesque than other languages, as 
these qualities would not be requisite for the purposes under dis- 
cussion (p. 100) : 

Die Franzoésische Sprache ist ihrer Anlage nach nicht so mahlerisch, wie die 
Deutsche: allein wussten deswegen Racine, und selbst Boileau, der doch von 
der Natur keine ausserordentliche Einbildungskraft bekommen hatte, ihre 
Gedanken besser zu versinnlichen, als die damals lebenden Deutschen Dichter? 
French has become the international language not because it is a 
fad nor because of the popularity of French modes and customs, 
but because of its usefulness for a useful purpose. Schwab asks 
(p. 102): 

Wer wollte behaupten, Friederich habe sie bloss deswegen so vollkommen 
gelernt, und allen andern vorgezogen, weil sie die Modesprache in Europa 
geworden war? 

The third question, Ist zu vermuthen, dass die Franzésische 
Sprache ihren Vorzug behalten wird?, is considered by Schwab in 
the form: Is it likely that any nation will develop an easier, more 
cultivated language, a higher culture than France and a politically 
preponderant position, and will these advantages be supported by 
sufficient communication with other nations? Spanish is not like- 
ly to forge ahead again. Italy has had all the good fortune it may 
rexpect. Even if all Italy should come under one ruler through a 
trevolution (wozu kein Schein vorhanden ist, p. 104) it would still 
be a mediocre country as compared with France, although its lan- 
guage will always remain popular. English, says Schwab, is one 
of the easiest languages, with practically no declensions or cases, 
all plurals formed alike, conjugations easier than the French, and 
a regular, simple word order, at least in prose and in the more 
recent writers. Its pronunciation, to be sure, is difficult, but so is 
that of French. 

With regard to English literature Schwab says (p. 105) : 


Shakespear und Milton werden noch gelesen und bewundert, und die gleich- 
zeitigen Franzoésischen Dichter sind nun grosstentheils vergessen. Eine son- 
derbare Erscheinung, die den gréssern Gehalt des englischen Geistes, aber 
zugleich die Ueberlegenheit der Franzosen in Riicksicht auf den Geschmack, 
der bei ihnen schneller zu seiner Bildung eilte, zu beweisen scheint. 
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In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries English literature 
reached its highest crest. English commerce extended to all parts 
of the world and wealth and luxury became prevalent in the coun- 
try. Since Elizabeth England has been a constantly growing power. 
These facts make the diffusion of English certain, and in truth the 
language is heard and read in all the great cities of Europe. Yet 
English has not spread as widely as French and never will. It 
lacks the stability and regularity of French (p. 108) : 

Desto besser, werden einige sagen, fiir die Englische Sprache und Litteratur: 
jene (i.e., French) hat dadurch mehr Reichthum und Nachdruck, diese mehr 
Mannigfaltigkeit und Originalitat bekommen. 

English literature has not so many excellent works as French, nor 
sO many masterpieces of eloquence, so many good tragedies and 
comedies, nor so many light works written merzly to please and 
while away the time. Shakespeare and Milton may outweigh all 
the French writers combined, yet in the question of the diffusion 
of a language it is not genius but good taste that counts. Many 
have learned English, but only for the sake of reading its litera- 
ture, not as a means of communication. 

English wealth, prestige and power have helped the language 
and literature. However, England’s last unsuccessful war (the 
American Revolution) has done her much harm, and although she 
will always be an important power in Europe, the rivalry of the 
other naval powers will never allow her to play a leading part 
again. With regard to the character of Frenchmen and English- 
men Schwab says (p. 111): 

Der Franzose erhebt in dem fremden Lande seinen Kénig und sein Vaterland 
iiber alles; allein er fahrt nichts desto weniger fort, fremden Fiirsten zu die- 
nen, und stirbt nicht selten fern von dem viaterlichen Heerd. Der reisende 
Englander erhebt weder seinen Konig, noch-sein Vaterland; er kann so gar 
iiber den erstern schimpfen: allein er kehrt demohngeachtet in seine Insel 
zuriick; und sein Konig ist doch in seinem Sinn (man zweifle nicht daran) 
der grésste Monarch in Europa, weil er—an der Spitze der Brittischen Na- 
tion steht! 

The reasons, then, that oppose English as an international language 
are permanent, for the English people will not change their stolid 
character, which is conditioned by climate. But Schwab makes a 
reservation (p. 112): 

Ich rede aber bloss von Europa; denn in dem Noérdlichen Amerika kann diese 
Sprache mit der daselbst wachsenden Volksmenge eine ungeheure Herrschaft 
erlangen. 

The next section (pp. 113-136) is devoted to a discussion of the 
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German language and literature. It has been analyzed in detail 
elsewhere (cf. footnote 1 above), hence it is unnecessary to deal 
with it further at this point. 

In conclusion Schwab says that at the time of writing there are 
five languages of the first rank, French, English, German, Italian 
and Spanish. The time will come when Slavonic, in its various 
branches, and perhaps also Turkish, will be among them. The 
indications are that with the years it will be necessary for the edu- 
cated man to learn more and more languages. The only means of 
avoiding this is to adopt French as the language of international 
communication. In that case no one would have to be familiar 
with more than two languages, namely the mother tongue and 
French. 

The remainder of Schwab’s work (pp. 141-247) is taken up by 

notes. They are of a varied character, presenting grammatical and 
historical data, curious incidents, refutation of other writers on 
related subjects, points of comparative grammar, and philology 
within the limits then known. Speaking for instance of the pov- 
erty of German at the time of Charles the Great and Otfried, he 
maintains (p. 161) that many German words, which, as we now 
know, are of Indo-European origin, are of Latin provenience. He 
has interesting passages on the development of the German Schrift- 
sprache (p. 184 ff.), on the extent to which Italian and other lan- 
guages were spoken in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (p. 
186 ff.) and on the diffusion of Spanish (pp. 194 ff.). Schwab’s 
knowledge of English was apparently limited, as his quotations and 
remarks, p. 210 and passim, indicate. One passage from the notes 
may be quoted for the bearing it has on German literature. 
Page 186: Wehe unserer Sprache, wenn daselbst einmahl eine Deutsche 
Akademie errichtet werden, und in dieser die neuern Kraftgenies die Ober- 
hand bekommen sollten! — Unsere Franzosen-Hasser, die meistens Sprachver- 
derber sind, sehen nicht ein, wie sehr sie Frankreichs Herrschaft in Deutsch- 
land begiinstigen: denn wenn sie fortfahren, unsere Sprache zu zerriitten, so 
werden wir endlich alle Franzésisch reden und schreiben miissen. 

Schwab’s place in literary criticism is undoubtedly with Gott- 
sched and the francophile critics, in opposition to Bodmer, Breiting- 
er and especially Lessing. Although it should not be overlooked 
that he is here pleading the case of French from a special point of 
view, namely its usefulness as a general vehicle of intercourse, it 
must be admitted that he is a firm adherent of French classicism 
and that his work echoes the opinions of that school. 











A LITTLE LYTTELTON 


By Rosert C. WHITFORD 
Knox College 


Archibald Campbell, one of twelve of that name whose lives are 
epitomized in the Dictionary of National Biography, wrote two 
prose satires, Lexiphanes (1767) and The Sale of Authors (1767), 
which deserve respectful consideration on two counts.’ They are 
professedly imitations of the dialogues of Lucian; and they pre- 
sent vigorous and unconventional views of Samuel Johnson and sev- 
eral of his eminent contemporaries. 

This Campbell was no professional author, nor Grub Street 
scribbler. Before venturing upon his Lucianic paraphrases, he 
published nothing save two tracts in a religious controversy. The 
dialogues themselves were the work of a naval officer’s gentlemanly 
leisure, though indeed their style is none of the gentlest and one 
may question whether better might have been expected from the 
purser of a man-of-war.*® 


1 The full title of the copy of Leziphanes in the Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity is: 
Lexiphanes, A Dialogue 
Imitated from Lucian, and suited to the present Times. Being An attempt 
to restore the English Tongue to its ancient Purity, And to correct, as well 
as expose, the affected Style, hard Words, and absurd Phraseology of many 
late Writers, and particularly of Our English Lexiphanes, the Rambler. 
Whose ordinary rate of Speech 
In Loftiness of Sound is rich; 
A Babylonish Dialect, 
Which learned Pedants much affect: 
It is a parti-colour’d Dress, 
Of patch’d and py-bald Languages: 
’Tis English cut on Greek or Latin, 
Like Fustin heretofore on Satin. 
Hudibras. 
The Second Edition, corrected. 
London: Printed for J. Knox, near Southampton Street, in the Strand. 
MDCCLXVII, pp. xl, 188 
_ The title of the copy of the Sale in the Library of the University of Illinois 
is: 
The Sale of Authors, A Dialogue, In Imitation of Lucian’s Sale of Philoso- 
phers (London, 1767), pp. xvi, 250. 
2 Notes and Queries, Ser. 1, Vol. XII, p. 255, gives some account of these 
pamphlets. 
%An Hssay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., by Arthur 
Murphy, Esq. (London, 1793), p. 178. 
Campbell himself says (Lexiphanes, p. vi) that he had to read the Ramblers 
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Lexiphanes was not unsuccessful. There were two regular edi- 
tions in 1767 and at least two more before the death of Johnson. 
The Sale of Authors, though more carefully constructed, seems to 
have met with a less generous welcome.* Perhaps the special charm 
of Lexiphanes lay in its ‘‘opprobrious expressions’’ concerning 
Doctor Johnson, expressions which the reviewer for the Critical 
Review found particularly hateful.® 

Neither book was much praised by the critics. The earliest 
notice of Lexiphanes, that in the Monthly Review for May, 1767, 
begins with this trenchant sentence: ‘‘The author of the Rambler 
is here censured for writing ill, by a person who cannot write at 
all.’’ This reviewer must have been unusually sensitive, for he 
found Campbell’s humor ‘‘coarse and indelicate in the greatest 
degree,’’ and his censures ‘‘malignant and illiberal.’’® Perhaps 
the same man wrote the notice of the Sale in the Monthly Review 
for October. This time he says much in little: ‘‘Those who can 
admire Tom Brown, and think him equal to Dean Swift, may, for 
ought we know, be as much pleased with this writer as with 
Lucian,’’? 

The two dialogues are undeniably long winded, with many pages 
of dulness and several of rank lewdness. But because they are 
‘*Lucianic’’ they merit more than a word. Campbell owed to Lord 
Lyttelton the idea of writing dialogues after Lucian. He grate- 
fully dedicated Lexiphanes to Lyttelton as ‘‘the best and happiest 
imitator of Lucian our nation has yet produced’’ and the ‘‘ purest 
and chastest’’ of living writers. His own style, however, bears 
no resemblance to that of the author of Dialogues of the Dead and 
little more to that of Lucian. The title of Lexiphanes is, of course, 
directly borrowed, and with it the fable of administering to an 
affected stylist an emetic which compelled him to spew forth his 
entire vocabulary of big words. There are several passages in 


for lack of other books during a long voyage at sea. He makes the interest- 
ing assertion, too, (Lexiphanes, p. xxvii) that ‘‘this Dialogue, together 
with the Sale of Authors, and some other imitations of Lucian, was composed 
about three years ago in one of our American colonies.’’ 

4Campbell’s Sale may have suggested the scheme for The Sale of Patriots, 
a dull piece of satirical fooling, probably by James Courtenay. See Essays 
from the Batchelor in Prose and Verse By the Authors of the Epistle to Gorges 
Edward Howard, Esq. The second edition, with additions (Dublin, 1773), 
Vol. II, pp. 63-72. 

5 Critical Review, Vol. XXIV, pp. 45-49. 

6 Monthly Review, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 399-400. 
7 Monthly Review, Vol. XXXVII, p. 311. 
8Isaac Disraeli makes an appreciative comment upon this use of an old 
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which Campbell is close to his original. Notably, the opening of 
the conversation between Lexiphanes and the Critic is managed 
much as by Lucian. A page farther on, Campbell marshals an 
array of long words to match a similar display in the Greek. But 
he soon departs far from Lucian, putting into the mouth of Dr. 
Johnson an atrocious rhapsody which resembles the original only 
in the fact that it ‘‘begins in the middle and ends by interrup- 
tion.’’ ® 

The Sale of Authors is of more complex organization. It is a 
distant imitation of Lucian’s Sale of Philosophers (or, as a modern 
translator calls it, his Sale of Philosophies). At the same time, it 
is an imitation, however weak and dull, of the form and content of 
Greek comedy. Campbell says in his preface: ‘‘My Lexiphanes 
is a downright imitation of Lucian’s tho’ somewhat enlarged; 
whereas in this, I have taken the hint from him only, and the 
composition and conduct, such as they are, I must answer for.’’ 
He adheres to Lucian’s frame fable to this extent, that he makes 
Mercury and Apollo, grown indigent, kidnap a number of authors 
and put them up at auction. Otherwise, except for a few phrases, 
the work is manifestly Campbell’s, with never a dash of the fine 
flavor of Lucian.’® On the whole, the wonder is not that this pur- 
ser of a man-of-war imitated Lucian badly, but that he imitated 
him at all. 

In one respect, Campbell’s pamphlets are still readable. They 
abound in spirited critical comments upon books and authors that 
have since afforded subjects for many an arid philosophical disser- 
tation. In general trend, the criticism is fairly consistent through- 
out both pamphlets, inveighing against the ‘‘pedantry and affec- 
tation’’ of such contemporary writers as Johnson, Akenside, and 
Gray, but in half-hearted fashion defending even them against the 
crude incomprehension of the mob. Campbell was so thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the decorous classic principles of the Age of 
Anne, that he was thoroughly dissatisfied with the Age of Johnson. 


oratorical device in his Miscellanies of Literature (London, 1840), p. 286. 
Cf. also Anstey’s verse satire called The Priest Dissected (Bath, 1774), 33-34, 
where the same kind of medicine is administered to a poet of dyspeptic verses. 
Ben Jonson’s use of the device in The Poetaster needs no mention. 

9 Lexiphanes, pp. 8 ff. 

10 The Sale of Authors, p. vii. In remarking upon the extent of his obliga- 
tion to Lucian, Campbell says: ‘‘Mr. Hurd, I know, will not allow them the 
title of dialogues which, in imitation of Lucian I have given them.’’ He adds 
a few words in praise of Hurd’s ‘‘ grave, philosophical’’ essays, evidently the 
Moral and Political Dialogues which appeared in 1759. 
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Although he declared repeatedly that his intention was not to 
deride particular persons but rather to ridicule the ‘‘pompous 
affected style’’ of popular authors of his day, Lexiphanes he evi- 
dently aimed first at Samuel Johnson, second at Mark Akenside, 
and only incidentally at other authors and their stylistic foibles.™ 
The qualities of style to which he especially objected are enumer- 
ated in this arraignment of ‘‘lexiphanick’’ writers: ‘‘They are 
grave, solemn, formal coxcombs, and have much more of the ass 
than the ape in their composition; they can not endure an elision, 
are mighty fond of long-tailed worm-like words, and as they think 
our language does not afford a sufficient stock of them, they import 
them in great quantities from the Greek and Latin.’’!* The whole 
matter is thus presented by the Critic who interrupts the rhapsody 
of Lexiphanes (Dr. Johnson): ‘‘I am assured you know nothing 
of the true spirit of the English tongue, which delights in words 
of one, two, or at most of three syllables derived from the old 
Saxon stock; and doth not willingly admit any Latin words what- 
ever, at least in the common stile, unless they came to us through 
the channel of the French and have been long, if I may so express 
myself, denizens among us. But you, without any discernment or 
distinction, have huddled in all the Latin words you could scrape 
together, to which you could by any means affix an English ter- 
mination.’’ ** 

Upon listening to Johnson’s flow of language, the Critic is sure 
that his companion is insane. He welcumes the arrival of a doctor. 
But when this dignified person, who proves to be Mark Akenside, 
proceeds to recite a passage from the Pleasures of Imagination, the 
Critic declares the doctor is madder than the patient. Akenside 
thereupon departs and a second doctor comes upon the scene. In 
his presence, Johnson makes these remarks upon blank verse: 
‘Your sentiments and mine are, in this article, totally consonant 
and entirely consentaneous. For in order to maintain the dignifi- 
cation of blank verse and support its requisite exaltation over 
prose, our poets have been necessitated to have recurrence to an 
inverted collocation of words, retrigradation of accents, an abscis- 
sion of vowels, a detruncation of syllables, and a diametrical aber- 
ration from all the legitimate modes of speech, without the smallest 


11 Sale, pp. iii-iv. Among those incidentally touched are Kames, Edward 
Young, and Joseph Warton. 

12 Lexiphanes, p. xXxxvii. 
13 Lexiphanes, p. 72. 
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relaxation of metrical rigour, repugnant and discordant to the 
genius of our language, and of which there are multifarious ex- 
emplifications in the productions of the immortal Milton him- 
self.’’}* Thereupon the doctor and the Critic decide to administer 
an emetic. Johnson objects, fearing that if he loses his affectations 
of style he will lose his pension. Nevertheless he takes his medi- 
cine, and vomits forth ‘‘devoid, delate, replete, succumb, discuss, 
torpor, frigor, vernal, diurnal, paucity, inanity, vicinity, celebrity, 
hilarity, repugnant, and abhorrent.’’ Still dissatisfied, the Critic 
insists on more reaction, declaring, ‘‘As yet I have seen none of 
his verba sesquipedalia, none of his words a foot and a half long, 
these I mean which end in ation, ility, ality, utity, icitude, etitude, 
and so forth.’’?> The dialogue concludes with thirty pages in dis- 
cussion of the principles of style, recommending Pope, Atterbury, 
Bolingbroke, Sprat, Tillotson, Clarendon, Temple, and above all 
Addison and Steele as models, and citing the authority of Swift 
and Lucian. 

In Lexiphanes, the ribaldry is casual. In the Sale of Authors, 
the very theme is fundamentally vulgar burlesque. The scene is 
Langford’s auction rooms, where Mercury as auctioneer puts up 
for sale certain authors whom Apollo and he have kidnapped. Dr. 
Johnson is still ill from the effects of his emetic, and has lost his 
worth as an author. Says Apollo: ‘‘About an hour before I left 
him he had recovered his speech. But alas! he is no more the 
man he was. He speaks now like other people, not as he used to do, 
as if it were out of a book.’’** So the first to be offered is Gray. 
Mercury opens the sale thus: ‘‘Here, gentlemen and ladies, we 
exhibit the sweetly plaintwe G , the divine author of Elegies on 
a Churchyard, and a Cat; who bids for the sweetly plaintive 
G ?’? To secure interest, he tells the story of Gray’s being 
roused by a false alarm of fire and escaping from his window 
by means of a rope ladder.’? He then asks Gray to show a speci- 
men of his powers, and the poet responds first with 








‘“The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea,’’ 


and later with 
‘*Ruin seize thee, Ruthless King! ’’ 


Of the latter line, Mercury says: ‘‘Better and better still. Only 


14 Lex., 105-106. 
15 Lex., 130. 

16 Sale, p. 12. 
17 Sale, p. 21. 
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observe with what sublimity he has expressed the very vulgar 
phrases of Devil take ye.’’ But nobody will pay a good price for 
Gray, the booksellers insisting that poetry is a mere drug now-a- 
days (in 1767!). The next to be put up is Macpherson, the ‘‘ High- 
land Homer.’’ Mercury introduces him thus: ‘‘I shall only say, 
were he as good as he was difficult to catch, a better Poet never 
was brought to market. I hunted him for six days in the High- 
land hills; and often I thought I had him, but as often his bushy 
hair whistling in the wind, he burst from me like the Hum of a 
Song, or, dark, in a blast, like the Vapour of reedy Lego.’’ The 
heavy humor of this grotesque representation of Macpherson gives 
place to cruder ridicule with the introduction of the author of the 
North Briton, who ‘‘squints most horribly.’’** Wilkes is followed 
by his disciple, Churchill, who quite appropriately is the first poet 
to bring a good price at auction. Mercury’s advice to him is such 
as he needed in 1767: ‘‘Seribble, publish as fast as ever you can. 
For if you continue to write as incorrectly as you have lately done, 
they will certainly fall out of conceit with you, just as they have 
grown tired of Tristram Shandy.’’ *® 

For the rest, the ‘‘Sale’’ is concerned largely with petty jealous- 
ies of the London theatres. Garrick is made to talk like Bayes in 
the Rehearsal, and John Beard, manager of Covent Garden, is 
rebuked for his failure to appreciate a comedy which had recently 
been offered him by Dr. John Shebbeare.*° There are also several 
jibes at the enthusiasm of the Methodists, and their adoration of 
George Whitefield. He is classed among popular authors with 
Hoyle, ‘‘the Professor of Whist,’’ and several writers who dealt 
with the sports and vices of the times.” Sterne, as ‘‘the sermoniz- 
ing Buffoon,’’ is mocked in four or five rather entertaining pages, 
and with him Hervey, the author of ‘‘ Meditations, Contemplations, 
and Reflections.’’** There are words of praise for certain 
good authors who are all dismissed because nobody will bid 


18 Sale, p. 25. 

19 Sale, pp. 28-35. 

20 Sale, p. 35. 

21 Sale, pp. 58-99. Isaac Bickerstaff of Drury Lane comes in for special 
comment at page 85. The citizens hiss him on account of his Love in the City. 
On page 90, Mercury ironically rebukes Shebbeare for the ‘‘thinness of inci- 
dent’’ in his rejected comedy: ‘‘The English, you know, are very fond of 
ladder and trap-door work, bolting out and in, and all such trumpery.’’ 

22 Sale, p. 116. Here the verdict concerning Sterne is: ‘‘The wit of his 
volumes does not so much consist in what is printed as in the manner of Print- 
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for them. Among these writers of ‘‘real and undoubted merit,’’ 
one recognizes Dr. Hales, ‘‘Dr. Lowth, Mr. Hurd, Mr. Burke,’’ 
Hume and Home, and ‘‘Doctors Smollett, Robertson, and Camp- 
bell,’’ as well as Lord Kames, ‘‘the Author of the Elements,’’ and 
Mrs. Macaulay, ‘‘the female historian who writes with such sur- 
prising strength and Majesty.’’** Not so easy of identification is 
‘‘the great Colossus, who bestrides the narrow world of literature 
and has cast his shoe over all the regions of science.’’ That an 
Oxonian describes him as ‘‘a most celebrious Logician,’’ helps 
but little. If Johnson were not already before us as Lexiphanes, 
we should suspect him here. We have a clue, however, in the fact 
that the Unknown has proved a connection between Free Masonry 
and the Eleusinian Mysteries, and when we are told that he calls 
a fife ‘‘th’ fear-sperser’’ we soon identify him as Warburton.** 

In general, there is much that is amusing, and little of permanent 
value, in Campbell’s two dialogues. They are neither close imita- 
tions of Lucian nor inspired paraphrases. Their chief interest is 
in their comments upon contemporary authors, and even here the 
omissions are more striking than the remarks. Campbell attacks 
Johnson and Akenside for the stylistic weakness which posterity 
plainly perceives, but he says nothing at all of Goldsmith. Smol- 
lett he pays his respects to as a controversial writer rather than as 
a novelist, and he entirely overlooks Richardson and Fielding. 
The author of Lexiphanes has given us merely one more evidence 
of the fact that contemporary criticism is inevitably unreliable, 
one more suggestion that our view of the authors of our own times 
is confused and distorted by false perspective and can be corrected 
only through the eyes of the calm critics of the generation to come. 
ing it; in his Breaks, Dashes, and asterisms; in his blank Pages and Chapters; 
and in misquoting and mis-reckoning both.’’ 

23 Sale, pp. 128 ff. 


24 Sale, p. 42. The reference is of course to Othello, Act III, Se. iii, 408. 
Warburton’s commentary is readily accessible in Furness’ Variorum. 




















SOCIAL SATIRE IN FIELDING’S PASQUIN 
AND THE HISTORICAL REGISTER 


By CuHar.es W. NICHOLS 
University of Minnesota 


Fielding called Pasquin ‘‘A Dramatick Satire on the Times,’’ 
and such it is. Both Pasquin and The Historical Register are full 
of timely references to the England of 1736 and 1737. It has 
been customary, however, to refer to these plays as political sa- 
tires only, and to stress Fielding’s hits at the Walpole adminis- 
tration. As a matter of fact, they are equally full of social, and 
theatrical and literary satire. Some of the latter I discussed in 
my article on Fielding and the Cibbers, Philological Quarterly, 
October, 1922. In the present study it is my purpose to show how 
these plays became a mirror’ in which we may see reflected the 
social follies and vices of Fielding’s time, the manners and customs 
of the beau monde in London in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. As in the former paper, I shall endeavor to show, in the 
light of contemporary evidence, that Fielding’s satire was sure to 
be met by the laughter of his audiences, in that he was but holding 
up for ridicule the popular jokes of tke day. 

Among the foibles of the polite London world of 1736 none, per- 
haps, was more widely held up for ridicule than the craze for 
Italian opera, and particularly for Farinelli, the celebrated Italian 
male soprano. A writer in the Universal Spectator for October 5, 
1734, in a satire on British amusement, after stating that tragedy 
was too sublime, and that the delight of his age consisted in pan- 
tomime, went on to say: 

Music, I own should ne’er be understood, 
But warbled Nonsense is supremely good; 


Sweet, senseless, sing-song, softens sinking Souls, 
And unintelligible Sound controuls. 


1 Dr. Hugo Oschinsky has used the word as applicable to all of Fielding’s 
plays in the title of his little monograph, Gesellschaftliche Zustande Englands 
wahrend der ersten Halfte des 18. Jahrhunderts im Spiegel Fieldingscher 
Komédien. Berlin: 1902. 
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Our British Patriots fall beneath a Note, 

Sent from an Eunuch and Italian Throat, 
While our own Language much offends the Ear; 
For Sense and Sound united harsh appear. 


In 1735 a copy of Hogarth’s print, The Beggar’s Opera Bur- 
lesqued, was published under the title, ‘‘The Opera House or the 
Italian Eunuch’s Glory, Humbly Inscribed to those Generous 
Encouragers of Foreigners and Ruiners of England.’’ By April, 
1736, the fad for Farinelli was evidently waning. Hill wrote in 
the Prompter of April 2, in his comment on the success of Pasquin: 
‘“Farinelli’s Benefit has pass’d, without an Article mentioned in 
any Paper, of a single Present made him; nay, I have been told, 
some of the Subscribers used their Tickets; yet everybody can 
remember last Year, what an Epidemical Madness was diffused all 
over the Town, caught by a Poison he communicated to everybody 
within the Reach of his Breath, against which there cou’d be found 
no Antidote, nay, not even a Preservative.’’ And Mrs. Pendarves, 
writing to Dr. Swift, April 22, 1736, said: ‘‘When I went out of 
town last autumn the reigning madness was Farinelli; I find it now 
turned on Pasquin, a dramatic satire on the times.’’ 

Farinelli, during three years in London, 1734, 1735, and 1736, 
on a salary of £1500, had through gifts and benefits a yearly in- 
come of at least £5000, and this was one of the objections to him 
made by English satirists. Fielding, in the epilogue to The Uni- 
versal Gallant, said, speaking of the Italian singers: 


By the vast sums we pay them for their strains, 
They ’ll think, perhaps, we don’t abound in brains. 


In Plate II of Hogarth’s The Rake’s Progress is a long scroll of 
paper inscribed, ‘‘A list of the rich Presents Signor Farinello the 
Italian Singer condescended to accept of y® English Nobility and 
Gentry for one Night’s performance in the opera Artaxerzes.’’ 
There is a picture of a lord in A Trip to Vauz-hall, or a general 
satire on the Times (1736) who, though he was in the butcher’s 
books and had other bills unpaid, gave Farinelli fifty pounds. A 
poem in the Grub-Street Journal, June 5, 1735, satirized the same 


tendency : 
Whilst Britain, destitute of aid, 
Weeps taxes and decaying trade; 
Sees want approach with nimble pace, 
And ruin stare her in the face; 
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Charm’d by the sweet Italian’s tongue, 
In show’rs of gold she pays each song. 
Say, politicians, how agree 

Such bounty, and such poverty? 

Each Cit for thee, dear FARINELLI, 
To feed the ear, neglects the belly. 

The wondrous magick of thy voice, 
Stills parties’ ever-jarring noise: 

For thee together they combine, 

And in harmonious discord join. 


For him the Cits, to please their spouses, 
Cut down their trees, and sell their houses: 
Whilst he departing, (and what worse is) 
Leaving behind him empty purses, 
Melodious chymist! counts his gains 
Extracting gold from leaden brains. 


And a writer in Fog’s Journal, January 24, 1736, had the same 
criticism to make. Speaking of public ticklers, he said: ‘‘I must 
not here omit one Publick Tickler of great Emineney, and whose 
Titillative Faculty must be allowed to be singly confined to the 
Ear. I mean the great Signor Farinelli, to whom such Crowds 
resort, for the Extasy he administers to them through that Organ, 
and who so liberally requite his Labours, that if he will but do them 
the Favour to stay two or three Years longer, and have two or 
three Benefits more, they will have nothing left, but their Ears 
to give him.’’ 

Another objection to Farinelli, best shown, perhaps, by Field- 
ing’s calling him Squeekaronelly, was a general objection to Italian 
castrati. As early as December 4, 1734, a writer in the Prompter 
spoke of eunuchs’ voices as unnatural, and doubted Farinelli’s 
power to feel the emotions of his various roles: ‘‘How can Signor 
Farinelli, or any of his Stamp, convey into the Breasts of his fair 
Auditors, those soft Passions requisite in this Case, since ’tis im- 
possible to suppose he can feel them within himself?’’ And a 
mention of Farinelli as late as 1739 in Manners: A Satire,? which 
called forth the following footnote, ‘‘That living Witness of the 
Folly, Extravagance and Depravity of the English; Farinello, who 
is now at the Court of Spain triumphing in the Spoils of our No- 
bility, as their Pyrates are in those of our injur’d Merchants,’’ 
spoke of his singing as follows: 

2 By Mr. Whitehead. London: 1739. 
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What piping, fidling, squeaking, quav’ring, bawling, 
What sing-song Riot, and what Eunuch-squawling. 

Fielding’s strongest objection to Farinelli, as evidenced by the 
rather coarse allusions to him in the scene of the ladies in The 
Historical Register, was that he was made an idol of by the women 
of fashion, and this objection was shared by others. Dibdin speaks 
of the infatuation which was typified by the exclamation of one 
woman in the boxes, ‘‘One God, one Farinelli!’’ and remarks that 
it was so excessive and effeminate that several manly writers (and 
surely Fielding was one) reprobated it. A reference like the fol- 
lowing from the Historical Chronicle in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, 1736, shows the trend of thought which Fielding 
satirized: ‘‘Sat. 14. A Young Lady being sued by a Gentleman 
in a Court of Equity for refusing to perform a Marriage Promise 
to him, pleaded she had good Reason to alter her Mind, upon 
hearing him declare himself no Admirer of Farinelli, and disap- 
prove of Balls, Masquerades, and late Hours; adding, she doubted 
not the Court would think she had a fortunate Escape.’’ Perhaps 
the best satire, however, of this tendency on the part of the women 
to worship the Italian singer is the representation on Plate Two 
of Hogarth’s The Rake’s Progress of Farinelli seated on a pedestal, 
with an altar between his feet on which two hearts are burning, 
while many ladies are offering hearts to their idol. 

The opera and Farinelli were twin antipathies * for many satir- 
ists of the time, for the foregoing reasons. An additional reason 
that Fielding frequently stresses, manly Briton that he was, is the 
patriotic one that such effeminacies are un-English. In such pas- 
sages the banter seems to drop away, and the ring of the words is 
serious. When Sourwit in The Historical Register marvels at the 
conversation concerning Farinelli which he has just heard from 
the lips of the London ladies, Medley replies: ‘‘Faith, Sir, let me 
tell you, I take it to be ominous; for if we go on to improve in 
Luxury, Effeminacy and Debauchery, as we have done lately, the 

3 As they are in these lines from A Trip to Vauz-hall, or a general satire 
on the Times, by Hercules Mac-sturdy, (London: 1736). 

And Musick ne’er was fram’d for Men who think: 
Or would so many thoughtless Boobies run 

To squeaking Op’ra’s till they’re half undone? 
Or Ladies worship Farri as a God? 

Who, say some Criticks, rather is a Rod, 


Or Scourge to lash the Follies of the Age, 
And drive all Sense and Virtue from the Stage. 
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next Age, for ought I know, may be more like the Children of 
squeaking Italians than hardy Britons.’’ French fashions also 
furnished Fielding with a target for ridicule. When he makes 
the Squire in Pasquin speak of the glorious days ‘‘before your 
damn’d French Fashions were brought over,’’ he was touching 
upon one of his favorite subjects. He was English to the core, and 
nowhere perhaps has he stated the cause of England so eloquently 
as in the epilogue to The Universal Gallant (1735): 


— Now for the wits — but they so nice are grown, 
French only with their palates will go down. 

French plays applause have, like French dishes got, 
Only because you understand them not. 

Happy old England, in those glorious days, 

When good plain English food and sense could please: 
When men were dress’d like men, nor curl’d their hair, 
Instead of charming, to out-charm the fair. 

They knew by manly means soft hearts to move, 

Nor ask’d an eunuch’s voice to melt their nymphs to love. 
— Ladies, ’tis yours to reinstate that age, 

Do you assist the satire of the stage! 

Teach foreign mimics by a generous scorn, 

You’re not asham’d of being Britons born. 

Make it to your eternal honour known, 

That men must bear your frowns, whenever shewn 

That they prefer all countries to their own.’’ 


Closely connected with the adoration of Farinelli is the polite 
conversation which Fielding imitates so extravagantly, so it seems, 
in The Historical Register. But that he may not have been ex- 
aggerating very much the banality of the conversation indulged in 
by fashionable society can perhaps be imagined when we read 
the following extracts from a dialogue sent to the Grub-Street 
Journal of February 17, 1737, by ‘‘a very constant reader, J. B.,”’ 
who asserted that he was in the company of four or five young 
ladies and one young gentleman, and brought away in his memory 
as much of their conversation as he could, as an illustration of the 
truth of the complaints which had been made of the insipidness of 
the conversation of young people. This dialogue proved so popular 
that it was reprinted February 24.* 


4 Judging from the allusions to Colley Cibber’s withdrawal of his altera- 
tion of King John, Fielding was writing The Historical Register between the 
end of February, 1737, and the 21st of March, when it was produced. It is 
therefore probable that he read this conversation while engaged in the com- 
position of his own burlesque. 
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Miss Fidget. Oh! Miss Trifle, when are you and I to go to the new Opera? 
Will you go next saturday? 

Trif. Lord! Mem, I have seen it. 

Fidg. Indeed! and how do you like it? 

Trif. Oh! most violently! the finest thing! — ’tis full of Adagio. 

Fidg. Oh! that dear Adagio! —I am charm’d with the Adagio, ’tis so 
quick and nimble; and keeps up one’s spirits—I detest any thing dull — 
Lord! what do you think I heard last night? 

Trif. Lord! what? I don’t know. 

Fidg. Tho’ I swear, I don’t believe there’s any thing in it. 

Trif. Well! but what? 

Fidg. Why, that Farinelli is going away. 

Trif. Oh, good God! I hope not —I would not have him go, without see- 
ing him once more in Antisursi for all the world. 

Fidg. Oh! there is the sweetest Song in that dear Opera, that begins Sun- 
kinevi chitah. 

Spritely. Oh! that’s Miss Fairlove’s favourite Song; she’s always hum- 
ming it. 

Fidg. Lord! Mr. Spritely, she can’t sing —I never heard any body make 
such a terrible noise in my life. 


Fidg. Oh lack-a-day, Miss Edging, when did you see Mr. Tattle? 

Edg. Lord! Miss Fidget, why, do you know Mr. Tattle? I was dancing 
with him t’other night —I swear, I think he’s a mighty pretty man. 

Fidg. Devil! I am sure he gallanted me a fan so last week, will cost me 
half a crown to get it new mounted. — Pray, Miss Edging, where did you buy 
your fan? I like it prodigiously. 

Edg. I bought it in the City; it cost me but eighteen-pence. 

Fidg. Well! I swear ’tis mighty pretty; I’ll get me one of ’em to-morrow, 
if I live—they say, there is a new-fashion’d sort of fans just come up in 
France. 


In the conversation of the London ladies in The Historical Regis- 
ter the fad for wax-works is satirized. This seems to have been a 
popular fad of the year, and brought forth numerous advertise- 
ments in the papers, of which the following, from the Daily Post, 
May 20, 1736, is typical: 

By Desire of several Gentlemen and Ladies, The Gentlemen who have lately 
purchas’d those Curious Figures of Human Anatomy in Wax, Sold at the 
New-Exchange, Have permitted the said Figures to be view’d at the said 
Place, at one Shilling each. 


By Gentlemen By Ladies 
To-morrow the 21st. This Day the 20th. 
Monday the 24th. Saturday the 22d. 
Wednesday the 26th. Tuesday the 25th. 


A later advertisement announced Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
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and Fridays for gentlemen, and Wednesdays and Saturdays for 
ladies. The London Evening-Post for April 20-22, 1736, also ad- 
vertised a sale of wax figures, the catalogues for which at one 
shilling each were to be had at Mr. Cock’s, in the Piazza, Covent- 
Garden. 

Advertisements of auctions were also common, ‘‘At Mr. Cock’s 
in the Great Piazza, Covent-Garden.’’ The name of Fielding’s 
auctioneer in The Historical Register was simply a pun which prob- 
ably made a popular hit with his audiences. Ralph, in his The 
Taste of the Town (1731), Essay VII, speaks of ‘‘the worthy Mr. 
Cock of Broad-street, near Golden square,’’ as follows: ‘‘He is 
allow’d by all the World, to be a very clever Gentleman in his 
Business, and manages his little Hammer as much to the Purpose 
as any Instrument can possibly attain to: His Flourishes are gen- 
teel, yet significant; his Manner of Address easy and well-bred, 
but intrepid; his Phrases manly without Rudeness, and expressive 
without Obscurity, or Cireumlocutions. Not Tully himself could 
fill a Rostrum with more Grace, or Eloquence. And we may ven- 
ture to affirm, for the Glory of this Age, and our own Nation, that 
if assisted by the Endeavours of the Reverend Mr. H. ly, Re- 
storer of the Antient Elocution and Action; that the Industry and 
Capacity of these two Gentlemen will raise Pulpit-Oratory to a 
higher Pitch of Fame than Mankind yet has known.’’ Ralph, in 
the same essay, testifies to the popularity of ‘‘Publick Auctions, 
which of late Years are become one of the principal amusements 
of all ranks.’’ He says that foes to auctions say that ‘‘fine ladies 
go there only to get the better of some idle Hours, and that Gentle- — 
men will follow them: ° Both are oblig’d in Honour to bid for some- 
thing, tho’ ever so unnecessary ; and when they are so happy as to 
meet with a delicious Bargain, they do not know what to do with 
their Purchase, and would give Fifty per Cent. to have this Piece 
of good Fortune taken off their Hands.’’ ‘‘These Entertainments,’’ 
Ralph goes on to say, ‘‘are so calculated for the Use of the Idle 
and Indolent; that Morning, Noon and Night, they may know 
where to be most agreeably busy.”’ 

The auction scene, it should be noted, contains several hits at 





5 See Fielding’s The Universal Gallant: 
Mondish. Then that cursed rendezvous of the sexes, which are called 


auctions. 
Sir Simon. I thank heaven there are none to-day; I have search’d all the 


advertisements. 
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social vices: modesty was put aside as out of fashion; a clear con- 
science and the cardinal virtues were laid by; but everybody, in- 
cluding Lord Dapper, who was merely watching the rehearsal of 
the play, bid for interest at court. 

There is no doubting the fact that the fashionable world of Field- 
ing’s time was full of vice. The practice of ‘‘keeping,’’ which 
Fielding hits, the gaming, the intriguing, the running into debt — 
trades which Lord Place told the mayor’s wife people of fashion 
could practise — all of these are illustrated in the drama and fic- 
tion of the time. One of the interesting things in connection with 
Fielding’s portrayal is the contrast he draws between the conse- 
quences of the vices of the rich and of the poor. People of quality 
are never punished, said the mayor’s wife, a comment which cor- 
responds with the song in Tumble-Down Dick: 

Great Whores in Coaches gang, 
Smaller Misses, 
For their Kisses, 

Are in Bridewell bang’d; 
Whilst in vogue 


Lives the great Rogue, 
Small rogues are by Dozens hang’d. 


In Lord Dapper Fielding hits at the frivolity and inanity of the 
life of the London beaus of quality, just as he did later in Joseph 
Andrews,® where a gentleman gives a journal of his life for one 
day.” The most interesting part of the picture is that of Lord 
Dapper as a judge of plays, with his interest in the looking-glasses 
of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and his naive remark that ‘‘one does not 
go to see the Play, but the Company.’’ ‘‘But as I am one Half 
of the Play in the Green-Room,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘talking to the 
Actresses, and the other Half in the Boxes, talking to the Women 
of Quality, I have an Opportunity of seeing something of the Play, 
and perhaps may be as good a Judge as another.’’ This latter 
statement causes the Prompter to exclaim, after Dapper’s exit, 

6 Book III, chapter III. 

7 For a similar account see Harry Careless’s Memorandum, as given in the 
Universal Spectator, April 6, 1734: 

‘*To breakfast at Lady Fanny Scandal’s at Eleven. — Miss Tattle to be 
there. — Mall — in the Drawing-Room. P. and P.—look’d very aggreeable. 
Pr’ss smil’d often. — Lady in White exceeding pretty. — Enquire she lives. — 
Cocoa-Tree. — Court of Requests. — Call at Jenny’s. — Dine at Bedford-Head. 


—Boxes at Covent-Garden Theatre, at Mad’m’s’lle Salle’s new Dance. — Club 
—with Harry Stonecastle.’’ 
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‘‘Thou art a sweet Judge of Plays, indeed, and yet it is in the 
Power of such Sparks as these, to damn an honest Fellow, both in 
his Profit and Reputation.’’ Here Fielding seems to be saying a 
half-serious word for his fellow playwrights and himself in the face 
of what must have been an annoying state of affairs. Ralph, in 
his essay on audiences,® speaks of the boxes as follows: 

During the Time of the Representation, the Ladies are so employ’d in finding 
out all their Acquaintances, Male and Female, lest a Bow or Curtsy should 
escape them; criticising on Fashions in Dress, whispering across the Benches, 
with significant Nods, and Hints of Civil Scandal of this, and that, and 
t’other Body; — they scarcely know whether they are at OPERA or PLAY. 

While the Belles are ogling the Beaus, and the Beaus admring themselves, 
the Affairs of real Moment (which should have seduc’d them there) are en- 
tirely neglected. ... The Gentlemen are so taken up with their own In- 
trigues, that they never mind them on the Stage. 

The Ladies tattle too much to one another to heed Comedy, it is too much 
of a piece with their daily Life.9 


Ralph ends his picture by exhorting those who go behind the scenes 
and obstruct the actors in their entrances and exits, to confine 
themselves to the Green Room, or the Actresses’ Shifts. He also 
gives a picture of another tribe of theatrical judges who damn 
plays in coffee houses on slight evidence: ‘‘They rise from Dinner 
about seven, peep in at the Hay-Market for one Song; then get a 
Snap of the Third Act at Drury-Lane, and a Morsel of the Fourth 
at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; then Presto-Pass, like a Juggler’s Ball, 
they finish with the Opera.’’ Then, concludes Ralph, they fly to 
drawing rooms and assemblies and expatiate on the ill taste of the 
play. 

Thus the timeliness of Fielding’s social satire in these plays may 
be substantiated by an examination of the periodicals and pamph- 
lets of his day, —a timeliness which Fielding surely relied upon 
to win the desired laughter of his audiences. 

8 The Taste of the Town: Or, A Guide to all Publick Diversions. London: 
1731. Essay V. 

9See Hogarth’s The Laughing Audience (1733), where the figures in the 
boxes are too much interested in their own concerns to note the play. See 
also Fielding’s Miss Lucy in Town, where Tawdry describes the actions of 
ladies at a play who come in to ‘‘shew themselves, spread their fans upon the 


spikes, make curtsies to their acquaintance, and then talk and laugh as loud 
as they are able.’’ 
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American English, by Gilbert M. Tucker. 375 pp. Knopf, 1921. 

Approximately 2800 terms which have been regarded as peculiar to the 
speech of the United States are presented in two lists — ‘‘ Exotic American- 
isms’’ and ‘‘Some Real Americanisms.’’ Chapter II is an admirable dis- 
cussion of ten important treatises on Americanisms. Chapter I is a rather 
aggressive apologetic for American speech. Mr. Tucker clearly shows the 
absurdity of the position of some Britons in calling every word or expression 
that they do not like an ‘‘Americanism.’’ I do not agree at all, however, 
with his contention that an Americanism is not an Americanism if it can be 
shown historically that the term was used first in England —even though the 
English record ante-dates the first settlements in America. A term which is 
at present widely and intelligibly used in the United States, but which is 
unfamiliar and unintelligible to all or to most Britons, is now an American- 
ism, even though it originated in an English dialect or in the English literary 
language. The test is present general usage. The usages of the vulgar 
speech belong, of course, to an entirely different category. Those which can 
be documented before 1600, and which are at present common to America and 
England, are not Americanisms. 

Attention should be called to the significance of the fact that about half of 
the ‘‘real Americanisms’’ in Chapter IV are obsolete or regional. 

T. A. K. 


The Literary History of Hamlet. I. The Early Tradition, by Kemp Malone. 
(Hoops. Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 59). C. Winter, Heidelberg, 1923. 
One concludes the reading of this work somewhat dazed by the number and 

boldness of its combinations, though brilliant combinations have been nothing 
infrequent in Norse philology from the days of Sophus Bugge. The author 
has, be it said, observed well the rules of the philological game, is adequately 
grounded in the literature of his subject-matter and his zest of discovery is 
refreshing in these days of post bellum lassitude. 

The work in no way conflicts with that of Schick (Corpus Hamleticum) in 
its present extent, which it does not even mention. The first chapter deals 
with ‘‘The Germanic North in the Migration Period,’’ perhaps on a broader 
basis than is necessary for the immediate investigation. The remaining chap- 
ters are devoted to the identification and synthesis of what the author regards 
as Hamlet material from Old English and Old Scandinavian sources. The 
unique Old Norse name Aml6éthi is explained as derived from the fusion of 
Anléthe (‘‘mad Ole’’), which leads directly to the identification of the person 
so called with the Swedish king Onela of Beowulf, with whom is also identified 
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the Ali inn frekni of Icelandic sources. The now familiar identification of 
Beowulf with Bjarki is accepted and developed further. Both names are 
apparently appellatives with equivalent meaning, that is nicknames, which 
have supplanted the real name. The theory that Yrsa was the wife of Onela 
is accepted and developed. The father of Onela was Egill, with Ongentheow- 
Angantyr as by-name. In Jutland he was known as Orvendill. Alfr of the 
Ynglinga saga is the same person. He was a worshipper of the god Tyr. 
Vendilkraka was a nickname applied to him. The Jutish saga as found in 
Saxo is a composite of at least two elements: a Geatish Amleth saga (the 
author inclining to the idea that Geats of Sweden had migrated to Jutland) 
and an Anglian Uffe saga. This brought with it various shifts of réles, in 
some cases to more or less reversed relations. The Hervarar saga serves as 
an illustration of the development assumed and at the same time furnishes 
material for further combinations. The three Angantyrs of this saga are 
different phases of one and the same original, identical with the Ongentheow 
of Old English. The story of Angantfr II and Heithrekr is further iden- 
tified with Hepcyn. His name is explained ag cognate with Hrebel of Beo- 
wulf. It had also become confused with Hépr, which is related to Heepeyn. 
Hrepel was in conflict with Egill. Saxo’s story of Hotherus and Bal- 
derus is that of Hepbcyn and Harebeald contaminated with the myth of the 
god Baldr. Ali given by Snorri as a secondary form for V4li brings us 
back to Onela. Hebcyn is further identified with Feng of the Amleth saga. 
The simulated madness of Amleth arose from ideas associated with the epithet 
‘*mad’’ Ole. This new motif played an important part in transforming the 
material historical at basis into the legend finally available to Shakespeare. 

The saga of Helgi is next shown to be in its essential features astonishingly 
parallel to that of Amleth and the minor but sharply outlined differences are 
accounted for. The historical basis of the one was distinct from that of the 
other, but in Norway and Iceland the legendary developments tended to 
coalesce. The possible process is suggested in detail. 

The printing has naturally suffered from lack of proof-reading by the 
author. The reviewer has already since the arrival of his copy of the book 
received two installments of separately printed corrections and additions with 
typewritten items included. And this hardly clears the slate. Very dis- 
turbing is for instance the division of the Danish word fort-yskning (p. 116) 
instead of for-tyskning. It remains under all circumstances a ’.d comment 
upon the American publishing business that a book of this sort still has to be 
printed and published in Germany. 

The reviewer does not wish to be understood as endorsing the conclusions 
reached in the work either in general or in detail. He is frankly sceptical 
as to a great number of them or certainly not as sanguine as the author (p. 
VI). He would particularly criticize the loose use of the word ‘‘historical’’ 
for inferences dealing with a prehistoric period. At the same time he would 
emphasize that the future student of fhe material in question or other mate- 
rial bearing upon it must weigh very carefully Malone’s contentions and 
would expect that in more than one case they may prove of value. Particu- 
larly appealing are some of the comments on the Hrélfs saga kraka and related 
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sources. The breaking point lies in the excessive tendency to identify differ- 
ent legendary personages. The synthesis is too strong for the limited analysis. 
Our knowledge of Old Norse and Old Germanic materials has in general not 
yet reached the point where synthesis can be expected to be permanent. 

Lest I remain open to the charge of irresponsible generalization I will in the 
space allotted me enter into greater detail upon a single point, that of the 
interpretation of Amlépi as ‘‘mad Ole.’’ In the first place the etymology of 
the name has at least been approached before, as its dissection onto Aml-dpi 
and the identification of the latter element with the adjective épr (weak 
6pi) is as old as Detter (1892), while the whole name has frequently been 
brought into connection, if not with Oli, at any rate with its compound 
Ola4fr, with use of the Irish Amhlaidhe. That an adjective epithet in weak 
form as by-name, in itself perfectly transparent, should have become and 
remained in this way amalgamated in an old name seems in the nature of the 
case and in the light of Old Norse name-giving improbable. If the Germanic 
cases cited by Malone of this element are of value, they merely demonstrate 
what one would expect, — the typical compound Old Germanic personal name 
without any question of a by-name. It would then certainly be most plausi- 
ble to regard the first part Ami- as equivalent to the Germanic element Amal.-, 
which is not infrequent as the first member of personal names (Cf. Forste- 
mann, Altdeutsches Namenbuch, I, 88 ff.). Malone’s effort to account for the 
form through a Celtic intermediate stage, while ingenious enough, is some- 
what of a strain upon credulity. That ideas associated with this by-name dpi 
should have suggested the feigned madness motif of Hamlet is, granted the 
by-name, most improbable of all. It was in Old Norse a word of such cred- 
itable connotation that it is commonly assumed to underlie the etymology of 
the name of Odin himself, while the god’s name Opr is obviously identical 
with it. Its Old Norse meaning is regularly that of ‘‘impetuous,’’ ‘‘dash- 
ing,’’ ‘‘storming,’’ ‘‘reckless,’’ in which sense it was also used as by-name 
(Cf. Lind, Norsk-islandska personbinamn fran medeltiden, 270). It contains 
nothing of the imbecile and could not at all appropriately be referred to the 
feigned stupidity of Hamlet, to which at least in the classical Icelandic period 
fifiski or heimski would much better apply. Both were used as by-names. 

With the breaking of this very tenuous link the whole identity of Hamlet 
(Aml6pi) with Onela would fall and therewith essentially the whole structure 
which Malone has erected. There are other links that seem to me no stronger. 
It is in details that the work may maintain a value. 

A. LE Roy ANDREWS 
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